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AnTIcLE I. 


Excessive Trading. 

There is no season so favorable to reflections calculated to en- 
lighten the understanding and to improve the heart as the commence- 
ment of the year. At this period it is natural, for even light and 
trivial minds, to turn their thoughts upon the past, and review the 
events which have made the deepest impressions upon their mem- 
ory. It is natural for all men to pause on the thresbhold of the 
new year, and experience a momentary sense of trepidation at en- 
tering upon the unknown and inscrutable future which lies before 
them. 

It is the season of accounting with curselves, and with our neigh- 
bor, and with Him to whom we are indebted for all our enjoyments. 
It is the time of retrospection: and while facts are fresh in the 
memory, and the hearts ef men are open to instruction, it should 
not be allowed to pass without improvement. 

Eminent gifts require the observance of corresponding duties, 
and hence, in feeble and uncultivated minds the growthef virtue is 
overshadowed and checked by unwonted or sudden prosperity. Here 
we may observe one of the most difficult impediments to the pro- 
gress of civilization: the want of a mental and moral basis of suf- 
ficient breacth and strength to support an indefinite accumulation 
of individual wealth and national power. This is the weak point 
in all social fabrics. It was-the vital defect that occasioned the 
downfall of the great nations of antiquity; and it is our duty to 
guard our own social structure frem decay at this point by all the 
means in our power. 

In many respects, our country is the most favored portion of 


the earth, ‘‘a land of beauty and of grandeur,” where all the ele- 
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ments combine to develop the human faculties ia their highest de- 
gree of perfection. It is indeed a munificent heritage, and most 
worthily did our fathers observe the duties which it required at 
their hands. They established political and civil institutions cal- 
culated, in an eminent degree, to promote the fullest development 
of the mental and moral faculties; to incite men to investigate all 
subjects relating to their individual and social well-being ; and to 
encourage industry in all its varied departments, by securing the 
enjoyment of its rewards to every individual. Such is the patri- 
mony of the present generation—richer than was ever inherited by 
any other people. But in our inconsiderate haste to improve it, 
we lose the chief enjoyments which it is capable of affording. 

A restless desire to accumulate wealth, prevails throughout the 
land, subjecting every human faculty to its imperious sway. It 
admits of no repose, gives no place to the finer emotions of the 
heart, makes every relation subservient to the attainment of one 
object, and abolishes the distinction between money and morals. 
It is not our province to draw aside the veil which conceals the 
mysteries of the domestic relations, and expose the inquietude and 
discord which spring from this source : enough is known to the 





of their social relations. 

The branch of this subject, which more properly belongs to the 
public economist, is excessive trading, originating in a desire to 
grow rich suddenly by buying and sellirg the products of other 
men’s labors. 

Without recurring to the several great revulsions which have 
prevailed throughout the land at different times, reducing very 
many to a state of destitution, blighting their hopes, destroying 
their usefulness, and demoralizing their character, the year which 
has just closed furnishes facts sufficient to admonish the American 
people of the evil consequences of over trading and speculation. 

At no time in the history of this country have the elements of 
wealth been so abundant as during the year 1853. The seasons 
for several years preceding had been propitious, and the labors of 
the agriculturists crowned with a munificent reward, the mines of 
California were highly productive, yielding more than $50,000,- 
000 per annum, the shipping interest was prosperous, and every 
braneh of industry, save manufacturing and mining for the more 
useful metals, had been rapidly increasing, and yet, owing to ex- 
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cessive trading, great embarrassment has been experienced in ev- 
ery department of business. 

After giving due weight to the fact that a large amount of mon- 
ey has been drawn from the ordinary channels of commerce for the 
purpose of building railroads, we still find a more potent cause of 
financial embarrassment in the excessive importations of foreign 
merchandize. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the imports of foreign merchandize, including spe- 
cie, during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1853, amounted to 
$267,978,647, being an increase of $55,033,205 on the amount 
imported for the preceding year. Now if we suppose $50,000,000 
of this increased amount of imports to be goods paying duty at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent., we must add $12,500,000 to 
the $55,033,205, making the value of imports for the last fiscal 
year, when received from the custom-house, about $68,000,000 
more than for the year ending June 30th, 1852. 

Itis quite obvious from this view of thesubject that it was not the 
building of railroads, but overtrading in commerce, and specula- 
tions in unproductive property, that occasioned the financial diffi- 
culties under which the country has been laboring for the last nine 
months. 

The imports of the years 1851 and 1852 were regarded as ex- 
cessive, but if there had been no increase on the amount received 
in 1852, every department of business might have remained in a 
prosperous condition, and the public improvements of the Western 
and Southern States would have been about one year in advance 
of their present stage. 

It is true, the exports of 1853 exceed the amount of the pre- 
ceding year, but it is shown by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the amount including specie was $37,526,397 less than that of the 
imports. And here we find occasion to notice the remarks of the 
Secretary touching this deficiency, He says: ‘‘A fair estimate 
for profits on Our exports and the freight of our vessels would cast 
the balance of this account in our favor, without estimating the 
money brought in by immigrants, of which no account is taken.’ 

Similar views were entertained, more especially we believe, by 
Whigs, in the years 1835 and 1836, but the revulsion of 1837 exposed 

the falacy of such estimates. The commercial and financial history of 
this country proves beyond doubt that, whatever may be the profits 
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to dealers and carriers, the balances against this country must, as 
a general rule, be paid by the shipment of specie. 

The Secretary of the Treasury makes no allowance for under- 
valuations of merchandize in foreign markets, and seems te forget 
that the freight which we pay to foreign vessels is a fair offset to 
that earned by our own. In the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1852, more than half of our domestic exports, and more than a 
third part of our imports, were made on foreign vessels. 

From the notice taken of the money brought in by emigrants, it 
would seem that the Secretary entertains the opinion that it is to 
be regarded as an offset to the balance of trade against the coun- 
try. It is true, it adds to the wealth of the nation, and were one 
taking an inventory to ascertain whether the country possessed a 
sufficient amount of money to pay its foreign debt, it would be 
proper to take this into the account; but it should be remembered 
that it is private property, and bears the same relation to the for- 
eign debt as the money of other citizens; and as the immigrants 
are not supposed to possess a larger amount in proportion to their 
numbers than the old citizens, it is difficult to perceive the prin- 
ciple upon which the money they bring is to affect, in any material 
degree, the financial condition of the country. Indeed, it is not 
certain that the immigrants do not send home to their friends 
quite as much money as they bring with them. I+ appears from 


the report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
for the year 1851, that £990,000, about $5,000,000, was remit- 
ted from the United States to the United Kingdom during that 
year by emigrants. 

It is remarkable that, while the Secretary of the Treasury was 
looking outside of the custom- house reports for facts to show that 
the balance of $57,000,000 was merely nominal, it did not occur 
to him that some deduction ought to be made from these imagin- 
ary items for the interest accruing upon the public securities of 
this country held by foreign capitalists. 

We regret that the spirit and tone of the Secretary’s report is cal- 
culated, as we conceive, to encourage rather than check the mania 
for trading in foreign merchandize. We did not expect him to sug- 
gest a remedy for the evil; indeed, it may be doubted whether it is 
practicable to protect the country against the consequences of ex- 
cessive traffic by legislation. There is a class of men whose tem- 
perament disqualifies them for that calm and steady employment 
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of their time and faculties which is necessary to make them suc- 
cessful producers or safe merchants. They are in a hurry to grow 





rich suddenly, and delight in excitement. hey are speculators 





by nature, and can only be restrained from indulging their pro- 





pensities by the most severe reverses of fortune. They profit 
nothing by experience: disappointment and failure make them on- 
ly the more reckless, and when their means and credit are finally 







exhausted, they sink into a hopeless state of indolence and vice, 





rather than submit to the sober discipline required to ensure suc- 





sess in legitimate pursuits. 
The following extract from the ** Placer Times §& Transcript,” 
published at San Francisco, places the trading mania in such a 







clear light, that we are induced to copy the entire article, with a 





hope that the admonitions of the author may be of service to the 





country. ‘The paper is dated November 15th, 1853. 





VIEWS OF A SAN FRANCISCO MERCHANT. 












The following severe but truthful remarks in regard to the recklessness of 


Eastern shippers in forcing upon us merchandise for which there is no immedi- 





ate requirement, and which in most instances cannot be sold for cost and charg- 
es. are from a mercantile friend whose experience and standing entitle his views 
to the serious attention of those to whom they are addressed. We cheerfully 





give the article a place, and commend it to the perusal of our readers, particul- 
arly those on the Atlantic side.—-Editor of the P. T. & T. 






TO THE MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS GENERALLY AT THE EASt. 





The mail of to-day will take to you the same discouraging ac- 
counts which have been sent you semi-monthly six times in succes- 
sion—and as we write, your past recklessness forces upon us this 
question—what will be their effect’ We must except a few articles 
which are enjoying a momentary galvanized life, under a feeble 
fall trade, like that of Panama under a slight infusion of Anglo- 
Saxon energy. Llere we stop. And now to make one last appeal 
to you to cease shipments, not partially, but altogether for four 
months. ‘The sight of a clipper and cargo has changed from the 
pleasing to the revolting. You have loaded us, crushed us with 
goods, against fearfully ruinous prices, against a slowly increasing 
population, against good judgment, and a constantly falling mar- 
ket—against all these facts, reiterated every two weeks since last 
February. 

For thirteen successive months, from May, 1852, to June, 
1853, you placed at our wharves one ship per day, and for the last 
eight months you have continued to pour in upon us the goods, 
regardless of the advices of every house of standing amongst us ; 
regardless, too, of all that we were daily receiving from every 
quarter of the globe—from Arracan, Batavia, Manilla, Hongkong 






















































Excessive Trading. 
—from the Archipelagos of both Oceans—from England, France, 
Germany and Spain—from fertile Chili, and all the Spanish, 
Mexican, American and Russian ports which mark a line of coast 
six thousend miles in extent—from Talcahuanna to Oregon and 
Sitka—regardless cf a}l this, we say, you have continued to roll 
in the merchandise upon us, two thousand tons per day, and not 
satisfied with quantity. 

To designate a few articles. You have sent us against a thou- 
sand repeated advices, all a brands of flour that can be found in 
a New York Shipping List, and boldly asserted that they must 
keep sweet, whilst you have received monthly the beggarly sales of 
said flour—‘*Sour—musty—caked—perished. Sold at $7, $8, 
$9 per barrel.”” The next mail, however, brings us further in- 
voices of the same sort, all of which must turn out good—so say 
your letters; and all of which always turn out bad — so say the 
facts. We tell you that even if it prove superfine, it would not 
realize so much by $3 per barrel as Gallego and Haxall, except in 
a time of actual scarcity; and your reply is, one more—another— 
yet another invoice. And thus you go on, till, wesuppose, bank- 
ruptcy only will stop you. 

Of Butter you have sent us 8, 11, 20, 15,000 packages per 
month, (our consumption say 9,000,) and the stock in this city 
alone now, clean and clear, 60,000, (five and a half millions of 
pounds, ) and yet you now clear it by thousands of packages, as 
deliberately to a population of 800, 000, as if you were sending 
corn to some famished Ireland, with her millions. Moreover, 
though often told you shoul: {ship none but the best, you purchase 
a cheap article for 123 cents — invoice it 22 cents, and think we 
can sell it béénd, quality, color, weight and taste. But the San 
Francisco of ’53 is not that of 749. Having bought the article 
which you know caNNoT reach here in good condition, you place 
the cap stone upon your folly, by putting a costly cask around it, 
and filling it with salt and brine, and then to heighten an already 
too aggravated foolery, you pay 5c. P th freigh/ alone to get it 
here, and nothing remains to exceed the consummate stupidity of 
the last act, but six months of self-deception, waiting golden re- 
turns as the result. 

We tell you that Bacon must be thoroughly smoked and cured, 
and that a full quantity of salt must be pl: iced between each peace, 
80 the it no piece shall touch another or the sides of the box. You 
reply, by stinting the salt and sending it half cured; and when the 
account saies reach you, ‘‘soft, tainted, skippery, bad, stinking 
—sold (@ 4c. @ tb,’’ you think that your consignee has cheated 
you, and tell him that it was put up by the first packers in New- 
York. 

Is this sufficient? We might go an. California con promise you 
this year, seven millions vf dollars losses, sure. We regret it 
deeply, but whom shall you thank but yourselves? You have de- 
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signed, built and cleared clippers in ninety days, and we have done 
the same in warehouses, all but the clearing, in thirty days ; and 
this brings us to your only deed of omission. You have allowed 
the English insurance offices quietly to place away the trifling pre- 
miums of three, five, and eight per cent. per annum, on fire-proof 
buildings, which you yourseives shall say, (four hundred of them) 
cannot be surpassed or equalled for their fire-proof qualities, in 
any city on the Atlantic side. But we digress. 

We don’t know when to stop writing, or how to stop you. We 
ask you once more, as you regard your own credit and standing, 
to leave us alone. We assure you that we have stocks of some 
articles sufficient for many months, and of not a few, that cannot 
be consumed in a year. -Nails, drugs, pilot bread, ground coffee, 
butter, boots and shoes, codfish, hardware of all kinds, spices, 
ploughs, tin ware, stationery are all like some of England’s out- 
standings consolidated funds. Hams, bacon, and lard are in sup- 
ply for six months, and there are still from the Atlantic domestic 
ports more than eighty ships yet to come in. 

We beg of you to leave us—not for a day—not partially— 
but to cease shipments altogether for four months. In this way 
you may save something. Give us rest. The tender mercies of 
the parent have become indeed too great. 

And with equal propriety and emphasis the whole country may 
say to the importers of foreign merchandise, ‘‘cease your ship- 
ments,’’ until we have paid for and consumed the surplus com- 
modities amounting, as we believe, to $75,000,000 which you have 
brought to our markets within the last twelve months. 

We regarded the stringency in the money market last summer, 
as a fortunate occurrence, and felt strong confidence in the opin- 
ion that it would operate to reduce the importations of foreign 
merchandise to an amount corresponding to the exports of our 
agricultural and manufacturing productions ; but in this we have 
been, thus far, disappointed. The most remarkable, and indeed 
the most alarming fact relating to the commercial affairs of the 
country, was the continual increase in the importations of foreign 
merchandise throughout a season of great financial embarrass- 
ment. In view of these facts, and the imports still continuing to 
increase up to our last advices, we must confess that the opinion 
which we expressed two months ago touching an improved state of 
the money market during the current year, has been much weak- 
ened. We had supposed until the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was published, that notwithstanding the increase of im- 
portations, the balance against this country had been kept down 
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by the export of specie, and consequently as soon as the importa- 


tions were checked, money would commence accumulating ; but it 
will take some time to adjust the balance, which may now be es- 
timated at $50,000,000—even if the importations should immedi- 
ately decline. 

We still entertain a hope that this extraordinary influx of for- 
eign merchandise will subside in time to save the country from a 
severe revulsion, but it is high time that the public mind was awak- 
ened to a serious investigation of the subject, especially in the 
Western States. 

Shall our great projects of public improvement designed to open 
commercial avenues to the most isolated and remote districts, 
build up our cities, bring into social contact the inhabitants of ey- 
ery part of on 
family, be suspended and abandoned for an indefinite period, that 


i 


r common country, binding them together as one 


} 
Al 


we may enjoy the use of foreign commodities, which contribute 
more to the vanity than to the comfort of the consumer? Common 
sense and patriotism forbid that such should be the case. If it be 
ordained that we must have a revulsion, let us have something to 
show for it: better have unfinished railroads than rieh wardrobes 


and ornaments that convict the bankrupt of extravagance and folly, 
which deprive him of the confidence and sympathies of the com- 
munity. 

But itis yet in the power of the western people to protect them- 
selves against the evils of overtrading, and also carry outtheir plans 
of public improvement, if they will change their policy. Let them 
withdraw their bonds and mortgages from market, and go to work 
upon their own means like men resolved to accomplish whatever 
they undertake. If they will pursue this course with judgment— 
not undertaking too much at a time—instead of breaking down, 
they will gain strength as they progress ; and instead of paying 
merchants’ bills for superfluous commodities consumed, they will 
add to their wealth by accumulating certificates of good dividend- 
paying stocks. 

Indeed we can imagine no better way of checking the excessive 
importations of foreign merchandize than to create a local demand 
for money for public improvements. Hitherto the people, in gen- 
eral, have not felt the burdens of constructing railroads in the 
West. The money used in carrying them on has been drawn chief- 
ly from the eastern cities, and hence the volume of circulation has 
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been increased, and the sinaiieinailin of Salen commodities en- 
couraged. ‘This was a natural consequence; and it may be well 
questioned, whether it is practicable to carry this system much 


further without producing a state of genera! embarrassment. 

We submit these suggestions more especially to the people of 
Missouri. We have labored in common with others to establish a 
system of public improvement, which commends itseif to the ap- 
probation of the people in every part of the State; but we have 
hitherto left it with those mcre immediately interested to devise 
the ways and means of accomplishing the work. Nor should we 
have aljuded to this subject now but that it is involved in another 
which concerns every part of our common country. 

It is generally safe, and sometimes it may be a wise policy, to 
complete a system of public improvement by the use of credit; 
but we can imagine no case where it would be prudent to rely en- 
tirely on borrowed means in the beginning. 

In conclusion, we are compelled to admit that since a more thor- 
ough investigation of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we regard the financial prospects of the current year as being much 
less favorable than we did at the beginning of last month; and we 
are persuaded that if the mania for excessive traffic and specula- 
tion continues unabated until the end of the year, a severe revul- 


sion will be inevitable. 


SPAR ARAAAAMRMA TS 


ARTICLE II. 


Flax Culture.* 


Preparation of the Land.—All authorities agree in the ne- 
cessity of clearing flax land of weeds as perfectly as “7m le. It 
should be well drained of surface water, for the roots of flax often 
penetrate as deep as the length of the plant above ground, if the 
collar of the plant is not toowet. A light plowing should be given 
immediately after harvest, no matter what may be the soil. A 
ae: in behalf of the oe of the West, we thank the enterprising 
Editors of the ‘Louisville Journal’? for the pains they have taken in collecting 
and arranging the useful information contained in the following article. And we 
beg to add that, though a political paper, we have found more well digested and 
ust ful information relating t » agriculture in the ‘Louisville Journal’, for the last 
five years, than in all our other newspaper exchanges put together. We sincere ly 
hope that "others observir x the success of this paper will follow its example in 
this department of literature. —Sr. Ed. 
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heavy stiff soil should be plowed up in ridges in the fall, in order 
to be exposed to the frosts of winter. About two wecks before the 
time for sowing the seed the land should have a deep plowing fol- 
lowed by harrowing and rolling. No matter how much labor may 
be bestowed on the land in making its tilth perfect, and in the de- 
struction of weeds, the improvement and increase of the crop will 
abundantly pay. ‘There is in fact no crop that will yield such re- 
turns to proper labor and management as the flax crop. No other 
product of land pays such a profit to well-directed labor, and it 
must always be remunerative, because the market has never been 
overstocked with the textile material of a flax crop. Even if an 
American crop were to giut the mills of America, England would 
readily purchase ail that might not be needed for the American 
home market. But it cannot be too deeply impressed upon the 
minds of cultivators that flax land must be put inthe best possible 
condition for inducing the long fibrous roots to penetrate the earth 
as deeply as possible. Lands which hold water at the distance of 
two or three inches from the surface make superior flax crops, but 
there must be no surface water. 

Soils. —Sandy loams and alluvial soils, either natural or artifi- 
cial, are the best for flax. But good crops are sometimes made 
in light and heavy clays, reclaimed marsh land, gravels, chalk, 


= 
© 


&e. An open soil through which water percolates readily is best 


adapted to the flax crop. He that would get a richly remanerative 
crop must command the favorable circumstances we have named. 
As no practical result has yet followed the attempt to extract sun- 
beans from cucumbers, no one need expect any rich returns from 
a flax crop on land that is not adapted to the plant, nor on land 
that is suitable, unless it shall be properly prepared, and suitably 


¥ 


cultivated. 
Seed. ’ the object is to make a very fine flax, the Holland 
seed is the best. Riga seed is the best for a seed crop, since it 
J f if that article. The Riga seed 
is also best adapted for a variety of localities. It should be sown 
one year for seed, and this should be used the following year fora 
crop of fibre and seed. But seed foreign to the locality should be 
frequently resorted to because the seed soon degenerates. The 
farmers of Wisconsin and of Kentucky, for example, should ex- 
change seed at least every alternate year. Great management 
is required in this department of flax cultivation. Whatever seed 
may be used should be carefully sifted in order to get clear of the 
germs of weeds. And when the land has been well prepared, and 
the seed is suitably selected and cleaned, at least fwo bushels of 
the latter should be sown broadcast by the hand, or by the broad- 
cast barrow. It is better to sow too thick than too thin, as with 
thick sowing the plant grows long and fine, while thin sowing pro- 
duces a plant full of branches, which yields seed freely, but makes 
a very poor fibre. The seed should be sown as even/y as possible, 


may be made to yield abundantly « 
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so as to avoid the trouble of separating the various qualities of 
straw that would grow in a field irregularly sown. After the seed 
is properly sown, cover it across with a seed-barrow, as by this 
means the seed is spread more equally. Immediately after the 
harrowing use a light roller upon the Jand. ‘The seed should be 
covered about an inch deep. The seed may be sown early in 
April. 

As soon as the plants grow to the height of one or two inches, 
the field should be carefully weeded. This is done in Belgium by 
sending boys with coarse cloths wrapped around their knees into 
the field. They crawl along on all fours and pull the weeds. This 
method is found to be less injurious te the young flax, than when 
the weeders walk at the work. All the weeds should be removed 
before the flax reaches three inches in height. After that, it will 
weed itself, and no crop is as effective in cleaning land from weeds 
as flax. 

Harvesting the Crop.—A diversity of opinions is entertained 
on this point. Many authorities think that the straw should be 
gathered while in a green state, before either fibre or seed is ma- 
tured. We have carefully investigated the subject, and we are 
satisfied that the plant should be well advanced towards maturity, 
before it is cut or pulled. Mr. Wilson, in whose judgment we 
place a great deal of confidence, and who is the highest authority 
on the subject, is of opinion that the proper time for gathering the 
crop is when the straw has assumed a yellow color immediately 
under the branches, and when, on opening the capsule, the seed 
is found to be of a pale brown color. After the flax is pulled or 
cut, the handfulls are laid across each other, and afterwards bound 
up loosely in small sheaves, which are then stacked up in the best 
manner possible for the admission of afree circulation of air among 
the straw. After they are well dried, they are permanently stacked 
either in the field, or at the homested. Sometimes the seed is 
gathered before the permanent stacking. ‘This is effectively and 
cheaply done by passing the straw between the ends of plain rol- 
lers which crush the capsule, but the straw does not enter the rol- 
lers. The seed is then winnowed, and the ‘boll’ is saved on ac- 
count of its valuable qualities in connection with one of the recent 
discoveries in preparing the flax fibre, of which we shall hereafter 
speak. ‘*Under favorable circumstances,”’ says Professor Wilson, 
‘‘we may expect an average crop to produce from 30 to 40 ewts. 
of straw, and 16 bushels of seed to the acre.” 

The processes which we have described have now placed in the 
hands of the farmer two valuable articles which will at any time 
command cash. The seed may either be fed to cattle or sold to 
the oil mills. The crop of seed per acre is worth twenty dollars, 
just double the present average quantity of flax seed per acre, now 
raised in this country. In America the fiber is foolishly and waste- 
fully thrown away; in Ireland the seed crop is just as foolishly 
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thrown away. The most exte or PE of facts show that 
both practices are foolish, for it is perfectly practical to gather 
both items of the flax crop from the same field. While we are 
pleading here that the American farmer shall double his crop of 
seed, and prepare his fiber for a cash market that stands ready 
and eager to take all he can make, the Royal Flax Society of Bel- 
fast is earnestly pleading against the foolish waste in Ireland, by 
which large sums of money are thrown away in neglecting the seed 
crop, when the waste does not in the slightest degree improve 
either the quality or quantity of the fibre. Lord Erne stated at 
the recent meeting of the Royal Flax Socicty, that the flax seed 
thus wasted in [reland is worth £5 or twenty-five dollars p. acre. 
In the report of the proceedings, the following facts were devel- 
oped: It cost the Earl of Erne 

‘‘No small trouble among his own tenantry to induce flax- grow- 
ers tO Save even @ portion of the flaxseed. The matter seems 
singular, but it is very true. In fact, we have the best reason for 
knowing that, of all the flax grown in Ireland, on scarcely a pro- 
portion of 5 per cent. is the seed saved. There have been reasons 
alleged to produce this seemingly criminal inertness, such as the 
ignorance of method ard the want of markets; but it is hardly to 
be considered that in Ireland seed, if saved, could fail to meet 
with a sale, either for crushing or sowing. The people of the south 
and west of Ireland, incre lible as it may appear, under the in- 
structions of the society’s teachers, are really making better pro- 
gress towards the continental system of saving seed and straw than 
the farmers of Ulster; the people here are so wedded to old habits, 
and so tenacious of impressions once made. _Let us now briefly 
glance at the loss that is caused by this criminal waste of v: aluable 
produce. ‘The whole extent of land under flax this year was, as 
we learn by the report, 175,469 acres, which, taking off 5 per 
cent., using round numbers, and estimating the value of flaxseed 
at £4 an acre, shows a dead loss of something approaching £400,- 
000, which next year may be probably calculated at above half a 
million. With such a loss before their eyes, and knowing that a 
market is never likely to be wanted for oilcake, it will be a proof 
of singular inaptness indeed if the flaxgrowers of the country do 
not turn their attention to the waste they are yearly committing, 
follow the. advice of the Earl of Erne and the Roy: al Soci ty, and 
put £4 or £5 an acre into their own pockets rather than allow it 
to be liquified in a boghole.”’ 

Now if these remarks are true of Irish flax culture, do they not 
strike severely at that absurd system of American farming which 
mismanages the flax crop so as to get only ten dollars’ worth of 
seed per acre, when it is quite as easy to get twenty dollars’ worth 
per acre and which, in addition to this ‘deficiency, then throws 
away flax fibre which may be converted into fifty five dollars per 
acre? Somes farmers should awaken from this deplorable mis- 
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management. Every bushel of seed and every pound of fibre that 
can be raised will at once command acertain cash market at prices 
that will remunerate better than any other kind of farming. 
Improvements in separating the Flax fibre.—We have often 
referred in these remarks to the great improvements that have 
been made in separating the flax fibre from the shive of the plant, 
by which an immense impetus has been given to flax culture, and 
the manufacture of linen fabrics. The old processes of water or 
dew-rotting were attended with a great deal of trouble, loss of 
valuable time, and uncertainty as to the proper time for removing 
the straw from the water. If it remained in the water too long, 
the fibre was weakened; if removed too soon the fibre could not be 
perfectly separated, and a great deal of it ran to tow in the heck- 
ling process. These difficulties undoubtedly were the main cause 
of the inattention to the crop which has characterised the farmers 
of this country. But every difficulty in this important depart- 
ment has passed away through the agency of science and me- 
chanical ingenuity. In the first stages of these improvements 
the ancient, uncertain, and anxious jabors of weeks dwindled 
down to days, and the latter have been reduced to hours in which 
there is neither anxiety nor uncertainty. ‘These discoveries have 
given an immense impetus to flax culture as we have already 
shown, and this immense increase of flax cu!ture is sufficient proof 
of the reality and value of the discoveries. It has already been 
noticed by the readers of our second article on this subject how 
rapidly the number of acres devoted to flax culture increased in 
Ireland after 1848. In that year, there were 53,866 acres of flax 
under cultivation in that country. In 1850, there were 91,040 ; 
in 1851, 188,619; and in 1853, 175,469. Let us now look at 
the cause of this immense increase of flax cultivation in Ireland. 
In 1848, Mr. Schenck, an American gentleman, introduced a vast 
improvement upon all former processes for steeping flax. His plan 
was to expedite the fermentative or putrefactive stage, which 
was considered essential to the separation of the flax fibres 
from the woody structure. It was known, that, at a tempera- 
ture of from 85 to 90 degrees, the glutinous matter that held the 
flax fibre to the shive would commence fermentation, and Mr. 
Schenk proposed to expedite the flax straw into this fermentation 
by the use of hot water. His plan was highly successful. The 
Royal Flax Society, ever alive to improvements in all things per- 
taining to flax, at once commended the Schenck patent, and, un- 
der the auspices of that Society, twenty retteries, upon Schenk’s 
principle, were soon under way. They prepared from 50,000 to 
40,000 tons of flax annually. A great saving of labor and of 
time was effected, and the whole business was under the control of 
the operator. Instead of the labor and loss of time of from two 
to three weeks required under the old method, Schenck’s plan ac- 
complished the work for the fine varieties of flax in seventy-two 
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hours, and for the coarse qualities in ninety-six hours. It was 
found -too that the yield of the fibre was increased in quantity. 
Experiments proved that the gain of fibre by Schenck’s process, 
when compared with the old plan, was from 20 to 234 per cent., 
and that the quality of Schenck’s fibre was superior to that made 
by the old method. Abundant facts prove these points. 

But there was a serious drawback in the improvement, great as 
the advantages were. It setupa putrefactive process, which loaded 
the air with disagreeable and noisome oders, and destroyed a ma- 
terial element of the flax crop. Mr. Schenck richly deserved all 
the prosperity he won by his scientific discovery. but a more re- 
cent discovery has thrown Mr. Schenck’s system into the shade 
quite as much as his had thrown the old one. The more recent 
discovery makes a much greater saving of time and labor than 
Schenck’s, and it raises revenue upon nearly the entire flax crop. 
In the horrible gasses which issued from Schenck’s plan were wasted 
two tons out of every seven tons of straw, and this was a waste of 
a most valuable article of nutriment for cattle. The recent im- 
provement to which we refer is known as Buchanan’s patent. Pro- 
fessor Wilson describes the improvement: 

‘*No sooner, however, had the spinners given their testimony in 
favor of Watts’s fibre than another process was patented by Buch- 
anan, also of Glasgow, which appears to be an improved applica- 
tion of the same principle as Watts’, for the solvent power is 
clearly not due to the steam as made use of by him, but to the hot 
water occasioned by its condensation. 

In this the steeping is effected by repeated immersions in a tank 
of heated water, arrangements being made by which the tempera- 
ture is never allowed to exceed a certain degree—a point of great 
importance, both as regards the abstraction of the azotized ex- 
tractive matter; and also the quality of fibre produced. It is well 
known that albuminous solutions, containing even a very small 
proportion of albumen (1 in 1,000), coagulate at a temperature 
of 180 degrees, and then become insoluble; and it is always con- 
sidered that fibre is more or less injured if exposed beyond a certain 
high temperature. ‘These two important points have been taken 
advantage of in Buchanan’s process; the temperature of the steep 
liquor is kept within a certain range of temperature, and the op- 
erations both as regards time and produce, more satisfactorily 
performed. The process is quite awlomatic, thus saving labor 
and the risks consequent upon carelessness; and the mechanical 
arrangements by which it is effected are very simple and inexpen- 
sive. The flax straw is placed in an open vessel termed the steep- 
ing vat, having a false bottom; a boiler generates the steam re- 
quired ; and between these two is placed a suitable vessel, the 
condenser, of about the same capacity as the steeping vat, and 
communicating with that by a hot-water pipe, and with the boiler 
by a steam pipe. This center vessel or condensing chamber is 
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filled with water from the cistern, and steam is then blown in from 
the boiler. When the latent heat of the steam is absorbed, and 
condensation no longer takes place, the hot water is driven over 
into the steeping vat, and completely immerses its contents. The 
overflow pipe then conveys a portion into a bucket, which, over- 
powering the balance weights, descends, drawing a chain, which, 
being attached to the pullies fixed on to the cocks of the steam- 
pipe, and of the condensing pipe, reverses their action by cutting 
off the steam and turning on a charge of cold water into the con- 
denser. The steam in the condenser is then rapidly condensed, 
and the liquor drawn back from the steep vat into which it had 
previously been forced. This completes the operation of immer- 
sion, which recommences immediately—-for as soon as the over- 
flow bucket has reached a certain point in its descent, it strikes 
against a pin, having a screw adjustment, which causes the valve 
atthe bottom to open and discharge its contents into the discharge 
pipe. The bucket then relieved cf its load, resumes its original 
position, the balance weights act on the pullies, which again re- 
verse the cocks, cutting off the cold water sparge, and turning on 
the steam to the condenser. This is repeated as often as may be 
required. 

So far as the experiments have gone, it has been found that by 
ten such immersions the whole of the coloring matter of the flax 
has been removed. These in practice would not occupy more than 
three or four hours. This, however, is subject to the test of the 
operations on a commercial scale which are now in progress in 
Scottland for carrying out the patent.* 

By this process we have all the advantages obtained by Watts— 
economy of products—increased economy of time, only four hours 
being required instead of twelve—and, in addition, great economy 
of labor. Another great improvement is claimed by Buchanan; 
his method of drying the steeped straw preparatory to scutching. 
This is usually a tedious and costly process as regards labor and 
arrangements. The fibre, too, is to a certain extent liable to be 
injured by the necessary handling. The ordinary mode is to place 
the flax thinly spread between two wooden laths, which, when 
closed by means of hooks or rings over their ends, firmly bold the 
stems; about fifty-six of these are required for a ewt. of flax. 
They are then carried to the drying shed and suspended from 
frames, where they remain exposed to the action of the air until 
they are dry. The time required depends on the weather—from 
three or four days to as many weeks. In Watts’s process, where 
steam is available, the process of manipulation is the same, but 
the drying is effected in a heated chamber in a much shorter time. 





* The patent for the United States will be carried out by the American Flax 
Company, of which Mr. Thomas Kimber, Jr., of Philadelphia, is the managing 
director, to whom all applications in reference to it should be made. 
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Buchanan’s method is euttedly differe nt. He proposes to offect 
the desiccation in the same vat in which the flax was steeped, by 
means of dry warm air, which is driven through it in unlimited 
quantities, at a very little expense. The air is readily obtained 
in the desired state by causing it to pass through porous earthen- 
ware pipes set across the lower part of the chimney, which while 
heating the air, deprive it of its moisture. These communicate 
on the one side with a pipe which conveys the heated air to the 
lower part of the vat containing the flax to be dried. ‘This is all 
the arrangement needed. ‘The blower drives the air through the 
earthenware _ its temperature is there raised, and moisture 
abstracted, and entering the bottom of the steeping vat, it comes 
in contact with the flax and passes through it, absorbing ry and car- 
rying off the moisture, and leaving the flax in a perfectly dry 
state. It is then re vady to be rolled and seutched. The patentee’s 
experiments induce him to believe that by this process the entire 
operation of converting the straw into dressed fibre may be effect- 
ed in the working day, or twelve hours; and, from the simple na- 
ture of the mechanical arrangements and of the materials required, 
a very moderate outlay would suffice for the formation of an es- 
tablishment equal to the probable produce of a given district. The 
steeping process being entirely automatic, the cost of labor is very 
small indeed, and the whole expenses of the operation materially 
reduced. 

The liquid which passes from Buchanan’s steeping vat, instead 
of being a loathsome putrefaction, is as pleasant a beverage as a 
solution of gum arabic, and is highly nutritious. It is in fact li- 
When poured upon the chaff from the ‘‘bolls”’ of 


quid albumen. 
the flax seed it is an invaluable food for cattle and for hogs, and 
is a clear gain of two tons of albumen or gluten for every seven 


tons of flax straw. 

In the light of the facts we have presented on this great element 
of American agricultural wealth the American farmer may see his 
way clearly to prosperity. We feel humiliated in restricting the 
yield of the flax crop of the American farmer to 16 bushels of seed 
and 400 or 450 pounds of flax fibre per acre. These would be 
considered poor returns in Belgium, Ireland, and other flax coun- 
tries. In those countries, the yield varies from 20 to 25 bushels 
of seed, and from 600 to 1,100 pounds of fibre per acre. But 
even the inferior amounts we have named for American farming 
make it much the most profitable crop that is known in this coun- 
try. Flax occupies the land but a short time; and so far from ex- 
hausting the soil, it is the best crop to precede wheat. The seed 
is worth ¢ ;20, and the fibre, even if the straw is sold to the owner 
of one of Buchanan’s machines, is worth $14 per acre, and if 
separated by the cultivator is worth from $50 to $55 per acre, 
thus making an acre of flax equal to $34 or $75 per acre. And 
we have the authority of Messrs. Thomas Kimber, and C. Harts- 
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horne, of Philadelphia, for saying that they have made arrange- 
ments for purchasing every pound of flax fibre that may be raised 
in Kentucky. Upon its delivery in Louisville, these gentlemen, 
in behalf of the Fall River Linen Company, will pay cash for the 
fibre at the rate of $250 to $350 per ton, according to the qual- 
ity of the article. We can assure Western farmers that they may 
fully rely on these facts. 

It is seldom that an agricultural interest is important enough to 
demand the extended consideration we have given this subject. 
But we feel that this is one that offers suck inducements to farm- 
ers that they cannot understand it too well, and from the works of 
Prof. Wilson, Fairbarn, and Deman, we have culled the valuable 
facts presented in this series of articles on the culture of flax. If 
Western agriculture responds properly to these facts, we shall feel 
that our labor has not been in vain, and we shall rejoice in know- 
ing that we have contributed our share toward the development of 
a great Western interest. 


et ete te ee ee ee ee ed 


ArTIcLE III. 


[From the Middleton News. ] 
Atmospheric Railway.* 


I offer the following remarks on the application of a new method 
of using the Atmospheric Tube on a large scale, in order that it 
may lead thinking men to turn their attention to a plan which 
seems to promise favorable results, and that they may suggest 
such difficulties, and their remedies, as always arise with any new 
conception. 

Before such a project could be matured, the tube for packages 
between Boston and Worcester will probably be in operation, and 
willsuggest new methods of overcoming such difficulties as may arise. 

The idea of being shot through a dark tube and coming out a 
mass of brains and batter, may perhaps take a less repulsive form 
when it is merely proposed quietly to glide through a lighted room 
with polished walls, as slowly and gently as may be desired, with 
such perfect command of the power as to stop, open the door and 
step out on the ground at any point of the journey. 

The plan proposed is as follows: To lay a wooden pipe on an ¢ 
ordinary railway road-bed, between any two termini of two or two 









* We copy the following art'cle from the American Railway Times. We 
have formed no opinion as to the feasibility of the project. To say the least of 
it, however, it is ingenious; and shows that the speed and comfort of railroad 
traveling is beginning to be regarded as insufficient for the wants of the age.—Eps, 
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hundred miles distance from each other. This pipe to be about 
eight feet in height and nearly the same in width, either rectan- 
gular or circular or eliptical ; to be built of staves of sufficient 
thickness, and banded with iron straps; alternate staves on the 
sides to be replaced with glass set in, like the dead lights of a ves- 
sel, and of sufficient number to give as much light as the windows 
of a rail-car. At distances of perhaps one thousand feet apart 
throughout the length of the tube, doors are to be cut which must 
hang on centers so as easily to open at all pressures, by being 
pushed by a person inside the tube, and to be large enough for a 
person to pass through them. Outside of these doors a box or 
chest is to be fastened on the tube—into this chest the door swings. 
—A valve, opening by means of a handle in this chest, is to be 
put on its side. ‘This too is large enongh for a person to pass it 
when it is opened, and by this means a person inside the tube can 
always pass out at any point along the line, and at any state of 
the vacuum, whilst the door, when shut, forms a part of the unin- 
terrupted tube. This completes the tube and its adjuncts except 
at the ends and stations; and thus furnishes a simple line of trans- 
mission, accessible, not easily out of order and easily repaired, but 
having to counterbalance its simplicity, the disadvantage that any 
part out of order disarranges the working of the whole. 

In the tube a piston is to work of the same area as the cross- 
section of the tube, and moving in the same way as the piston of 
a steam engine, or the dasher of a churn. In this piston a valve 

to be put to regulate the difference of pressure on the two sides, 
and also for ventilation; ora self-acting valve may be made for 
ventilation, and so set as always to cause a gentle breeze of fresh 
air through the cars. These cars would be light seats on wheels, 
and would be hooked on behind the piston. This completes the 
machine which may be operated in the best way that the experience 
of the Atmospheric railway, and of Mr. Richardson’s express tubc 
can teach us. ‘This mode of conveyance is proposed because it is 
believed to be safer, more comfortable, cheaper, and more speedy 
than by railway. 

dts safety.—\t would be safer because the following sources of 
danger would be removed, collisions im front and rear, switches 
misplaced, running off the track, breakages of machinery; and from 
the nature of the ease, road crossings, cattle, and draw bridges. 
Of these, which are the chief and almost the only source of danger 
on railways, two only can occur inatube. ‘That of breakage is 
very slight, as there is but one piece of machinery, the piston, and 
this may have several rings to reduce the risk. The accident o! 
having a train run into one ahead of it which may be stationary, 
may be avoided as now by a lantern at night or by not allowing 
two trains in the same tube, or part of the tube, at the same time, 
and by another method to be described when speaking of the com- 
fort of this mode of travelling. The annoyonces oi dust, noise, 
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and jar, would be removed; the light would be the same as on rail- 
cars, and a continual gentle breeze would float through the cars 
and the ventilator, in the piston. The control which the valve in 
the piston would give, would enable the train to glide as slowly as 
a barge floating in gentle waters, or speedy and noiseless to shoot 
along swiftly as a ball from a gun. 

Should any accident occur to the piston or cars, the doors and 
valves in the sides of the tube would furnish as ready an exit to 
the open air as the doors of a house, and when one of those valves 
would be opened, no train from the rear could possibly pass the 
station back of that on which the disabled train was standing. A 
very great difficulty with the Atmospheric rsilway was, that when 
a train was disabled, it was difficult to reach its but in the pro- 
posed plan unless the tube should be injured, assistance cars 
could be conveniently sent to any point. 

The economy of the project.—The expense of the woodwork of 
the tube for a single track, would be about $6,000 per mile, and 
with the glass and valves, would perhaps exceed $10,000 p. mile. 
The cost of transportation has two elements less than by rail. The 
weight of engine, tender and cars, and also the greater expense of 
maintaining a locomotive thana stationary engine, are both avoid- 
ed. The cost of sending a train of passengers between New York 
and Boston, may be estimated as follows: 1,000 passengers, bag- 
gage cars, and piston, at 500 lbs. per passenger, is 5V0,000 Ibs. 
weight, requiring a pressure of 8 lbs. per ton to move them on a 
level, or a pressure of 2,000 lbs. against the piston, which is less 
than three tenths of a pound per square inch. On the highest 
grade on this line the load would be increased to not quite one 
pound per inch on the piston, (and with this pressure the friction 
of the packing to oy leakage around the piston, would be 
slight.) This would be the greatest vacuum required at any time, 
and the pumps would be arranged to act at any determined speed 
at this rarity cf the air, and thus the velocity for the train in all 
parts of the tube, would be determined and might if required, be 
set at four miles just as well as at one hundred per hour. 

To move the ton which represents the friction of the load as- 
sumed through 237 miles, would require with condensing engines, 
three or four tons of coal, say at an expense of $20. The ascent 
and descent here being equal the amount of power to raise the 
weight on the rising grade, is balanced by that weight on the fal- 
ling grades. 

‘The expense of running a train by rail being about $112 for 
this distance, and the total expense being $287, if the expense of 
conveying the load through the tube be increased four-fold to cover 
all contingencies ; at this amount, or $80, it shows a much more 
economical method of attaining the object than by a railway. The 
items of repairs of tube, piston, &c., and maintenance against de- 
cay, may or may not be in excess, but the simplicity of the con- 
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trivance, the small pile of moving parts, the lightness of the 
strain of the load on any one bearing point, thus allowing r lighter 
bridges and roadway, will probabiy ‘lessen these expenses, and 
tube once laid and roofed i in, will be as permanent a fixture as a 
station house through which the trains run. 

Of the rates of speed attainable. — Any rate of ey ed below 
that at which air rushes into a vacuum, can be obtained, but for 
the present, limiting the speed to 1(0 miles per hour, it can be 
shown that to move at that rate between New York and Boston, 
two 100 horse- power engines would suffice at each end. The op- 
eration would be as follows: Suppose the train nearly ready to 
start; the regulator valve would be closed and in a few minutes 
vacuum enough formed to overeome the friction; the train would 
then start slowly, and regularly increase its speed up to 100 miles 
per hour, On grades rising, this speed would be reduced from the 
same cause as with the locomotive, on reaching the grade, the 
speed would again increase so much as to require the regulator 
valve to be partly opened or breaks used. It would probably be 
best to distribute the power so as to er the high grades sep- 
arately. The sleuing of the train either by brakes or by the valve 

would be easily managed, but the openi ing of the valve would cause 
a loss of vacuum and of the power to obtain it, and it is a point re- 
quiring some remedy. The stopping may be easily managed in 
several ways so as to reduce the speed as gradually as may be 
necessary. Although it might scem that since the moving power 
was not on board the train, ‘danger might ensue should the engin- 
eer lose control, it will be perceived that no greater speed can be 
attained than that at which the pumps are regulated, be it one 
mile or one hundred per hour; that any accident to the train would 
cause retardation, that the only case in which control of the train 
could be lost, would be if the valve in the piston should get jammed 
fast, a case analogous to the regulator of a locomotive getting 
jammed open, and ‘quite unlikely to happen, and impossib Te with 
two valves, and finally should the piston give way, the passengers 
would find themselves sitting in a lighted | room with a violent gale 
blowing through it which they could avoid by going out the near- 
est door. 

Leakages and Repairs. — With pressure of one lb. per inch, 
equi al to a head of about two fect of water, the joints of the tube 
could be kept tight as well as a flume; if the outside were protect- 
ed from wet and the iron bands made to key up. The valves on 
the sides, of india rubber or of metal, would screw down air: tight 
into their seats. For the expansion of the tube len; gthways, slip 
joints or india rubber at the end of the staves might be used. The 
leakage of the leather collars of the pistons running on a greased 
surface, would be run at high velocities without heating. If the 
tube were laid dry and roofed, it would not require outside repairs, 
and the wearing of its inner surface would be slight, either from 
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the sliding of the piston or the rolling of the wheels, which would 
have india rubber tires. The only parts of the machine exposed 
to much wear would be the packing of the pistons and the boxes 
of the wheels. 

The tube would require all roads to be passed over, or under it, 
and all streams to be passed beyond mast navigation or by high 
bridges. At important stations the train might be run out of the 
tube, especially if the power were distributed along the line, which 
it probably would be for local lines, and in such cases some meth- 
od of backing the train wou!d be desirable. This and other devices 
may safely be left to ingenious mechanics to supply, as the wants 
arise; as this communication is only intended to point out those 
features of the project which recommend it to attention, namely, 
its economy, safety and capabilities for speed. 

T. McDonoveu. 


Articie LV. 


Cost of Repairs of Locomotives. 


BY ZERAH COLBURN. 


The question is often asked by railroad men if an engine can- 
not be repaired and renewed so as not to become depreciated 
through constant and continued service. Undoubtedly it may, but 
which 1s cheapest; to renew all the parts of an engine when nearly 
all are worn out, or to purchase a new engine? A little considera- 
tion will give some force to this inquiry. 

In the first place, master mechanics will admit, that, in the 
manner in which repairs are generally conducted on roads where 
from 6 to 8 cents per mile is allowed, an engine after twelve years 
use is sensibly depreciated in value, say one-half. The average 
run of passenger engiaes being say 25,000 miles per year, the re- 
pairs, at 8 cents per mile, amount in 12 years to $24,000, while 
the engine is $4,500 less valuable then when new. Thus, an en- 
gine costing $9,000, requires $28,500 to keep it good for twelve 
years, a sum more than ¢hree times its original cost; while its 
oiler sheil, outer fire-box, cylinders and frames, have not been 
renewed nor materially repaired. It cannot be said that the en- 
gine has been renewed three times as its most essential parts are 
eft remaining. It is, however, proper to say that the tires have 
been renewed four or five times, and the ¢rucks twelve times. The 
cost of these is perhaps $5,000 for the given period. There are 
very few of the remaining heavy parts which are renewed over 
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three times in twelve years; while several of the most important 
parts are not renewed at all. The plain inference is that repairs 
and renewals, by the manner in which they are conducted, cost 
much more than the orginal construction of the same portions of 
the work ; perhaps twice as much, a proportion which, upon con- 
sideration, will be generally admitted as correct. 

If the machine is so run that its entire construction decays at 
about the same time;—if it wears out twe've setts of trucks; four 
setts of tires ; four setts of packing; and two setts of tubes and 
tube sheets, in twelve years, and if, which 1s probable, the boiler, 
frame and cylinders be worn out also at that time, what is left of 
the engine? If it can be again made good is it not redwelt, and 
essentially a new machine? If rebuilt at the repair shop, and some 
of the older parts are worked in, does the engine when completed, 
cost less than a new one from an established builder; and consid- 
ering the entire reliability of the latter, in every part, is any thing 
saved even in rebuilding? The question of keeping an engine good, 
assumes there will be no essential improvements, affecting the gen- 
eral construction of the engine, and this matter is not therefore 
considered. It is well worth considering however. 

The necessary repairs are increased with the age of the engine, 
as successive parts are attacked, each year, which were not em- 
braced in the renewals of the previous year. This is evident in 
reason, although there are several circumstances which, although 
they do not affect the principle, serve to conceal it. In the first 
place the repairs of the light engines built from eight to twenty 
years ago could not consistantly require the same outlay, per mile 
run, as the heavy engines of more recent construction. Such en- 
ginee are generally considered, where they are owned, as not se 
well worth repairing as newer and larger engines, and hence are 
not the objects of as much expenditure for preservation. Again, 
such engines are but little used, being for the most part kept in 
ordinary, or for shifting out trains, ballasting, &c. 

The example of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, having the 
largest and the oldest equipments of engines of any road in Amer- 
jea, may be useful in considering the cost of repairs. This road 
has, by its report of September 30th, 1853, 167 locomotives; 157 
of which are running between Baltimore and Wheeling. Some of 
these locomotives are 19 years old, although the majority are of 
recent construction. 

The following table shows the cost of repairs per mile, for each 
class, of each year’s construction of engines in use on the ‘*Mair 
stem” of the Baltimore and Obio railroad, during the years ending 
Sept. 30th of 1852 and of 1853. The repairs for 1852 did not 
reach a high Agure, but the figures serve to show the gradual in- 
crease of cost of preservation as we go back to the older engines. 
The repairs for 1853 show this in a stronger light. 
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This table I have prepared with much care from the company’s 
reports, and considering the extent of motive power to which it 
applies, and the time over which it extends, it is believed to be of 
considerable vaiue as an illustration of the influence of age on re- 
pairs. Some facts may serve to place its deductions in a better 
light. The first class engine of 1858 is very much larger than the 
first class engine of 1848, and sustains much greater wear. Again, 
in 1853, the formidable passage of the 116 feet grades had begun 
to exert a new and marked influence on repairs. And, still furth- 
er, the old repair shops had been destroyed by fire, aud not onl 
had new ones been built to replace them, but others had been built 
at other points, by which the repair force was divided, the facilities 
not so well developed, and the expense of repairs increased. The 
high price of iron andthe ‘‘labor strikes” at Baltimore, last spring, 








* Up to September 30th, 1852. ; 
Not including alterations of three new engines. 





have both ieteeneed dea cost of 1 repairs. “The repairs of passenger 
engines have been influenced by the necessity of higher speeds, 
and bya general adaptation for burning coke, which has cost much 
money for arranging the engines, and in repairing for the increased 
destruction of the furnaces and tubes by reason of a more concen- 
trated heat. A great many of the causes stated have operated 
especially against the engine delivered in 1852 and 1853. 

It may then be stated, as a general principle, that the repairs 
of each year must not only embrace the renewals of previous years, 
but of parts not before renewed at all, so that the cost of repairs 
increases by an annual arithmetieal progression up to the time of 
the decay of the most enduring parts ; when, with the usual mode 
of conducting repairs, a new engine becomes cheaper than re- 
building. 

It is therefore an object in making repairs to bear in mind the 
probable duration of the most enduring parts, so that a large 
quantity of new work may not embarrass the final disposition of 
a worn-out engine. ‘*‘No man putteth a piece of new cloth unte 
an old garment, ” &e, 

The question which I have raised is not that of the propriety of 
rebuilding under any circumstances, but of rebuilding as a recov- 
ery from the effects of gradual and total decay. With some pat- 
terns of engines they well deserve rebuilding before they leave the 
maker’s hands; while again, the adaptation of engines, or the re- 
sults of a collision or explosion, may properly warrant a general 
rebuilding. 

The cost of repairs of locomotives is influenced by many con- 
siderations. The physical features of the road, nature of traffic, 
character of wood, water and attendance, character of original 
materials of construction, mechanical arrangement of engine, &c., 
are all influential in the necessity for repairs. A track kept in 
good line and good grade; a business not beyond the proper ca- 
pacity of the engines, either in weight or length of run; seasoned 
wood, clean water, skilful and carefal engineers ; the best quality 
of materials, especially in the boilers and furnaces, where renewal 
is attended with the greatest expense; the outside connected ar- 
rangement of locomotive, properly constructed; and, above all, a 
safe system of despatching trains, and safe roadway structures, 
are the most favorable points for economical repairs. 

The cost of engine repairs on several-roads are exhibited in the 
following list. 

Name of Road. Miles run. CostofRepairs. Repairs p. 
mile run. 
cts. 
N. York & Erie, 1852, 2,389,271 $203,312 48 84 
N. York & Erie, 1853, 
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Union R. R. 114.825 15,795 86 
Eastern Division T46,627 73,057 O04 
Delaware 469,448 72,669 11 
Susquehanna 703,884 74,055 21 
Western 656,225 52,467 U9 


Totals 2,790,509 $288,644 31 


Baltimore & Ohio, 1852, 
Main Stem 1,515,784 $73,078 45 
Wash. Br. 102,133 8,259 21 
1358. Main Stem 2,009,446 194,086 13 
Wash Br. 191,382 15,376 18 
teading R. R., 1852, = 1,517,931 99,027 40 
Penna. R. R., 1852, 663,001 32 530 07 
West. & AtlanticR. R. 1858, 264,485 12,387 79 
Little Miami R. R. ( Ohio) 
1852 507,731 46,917 94 
1851 301,640 23,143 90 
1859 274,303 26,181 06 
13848 189,606 15,959 66 

The repairs of engines of the Boston and Maine and Fahl 
Railroads. for the year 1852, were about 5 cents per mile run, 
each. Those of the Boston and Worcester road were about 8,4 
cts per mile run. On the Jatter the engines had been previously 
suffered to ‘trun down,” and a greater expense than usual was in- 
curred to restore them to a good condition. 

In drawing any inference from the preceding table, some part- 
iculars of the age and extent of the respective equipments may be 
proper to be given. 

The engines of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad were de- 
livered as follows. 

4 3d class in 1838 
_ ie 
8d“ 1841 
od wg 1842 


— “ in 1847 
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Ist ‘6 1849 
Ist *¢ 1850 
Ist * 1845 Ist - 
4th ** 4 13 Ist 1852 
Total 103 engines. 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
9 engines in 1849 3 engines in 1851. 
14 6 & 1850 17 << © 3868. 
Total 43 engines. 
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New York and Erie Raclroad. 
9 engines previous to 1848 31 engines in 1850 
9 sty in 1848 53 ~ ¢ ie 
29 “ $a 1849 11 ‘6 6 1852 

Total 142 engines on broad gauge, besides 8 engines on the 
Union Railroad. 

The date of the reception of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
engines has been previously given, the number of their engines 
being 167. 

The transportation effected by the equipments of the different 
roads being different. has a separate influence on repairs in each 
case. Of the roads named, the £rve has the largest passenger 
traffic, which involves the heaviest repairs of engines. The Balti- 
more and the Ohio road has the most severe physical features, and 
although from this fact and the preponderance of the freight busi- 
ness, the average run of each engine is less in miles per year, there 
is no doubt but that each engine is subjected to as great influence 
of wear as upon the Erie road; the passenger business of the latter 
being excepted. The time during which the engines are daily un- 
der steam is as great on the Baltimore and Ohio road as on the 
Erie. A fair comparison of the expense of engine repairs would 
then be as follows; the average expense of repairs for each engine 
for the year ending September 80th, 1853, was, for the Erie road, 
$1,924; for the Baltimore and Ohio $1,254; for the Reading road 
[for the year 1852] $901 43. 

The Baltimore engines are subject to heavier repairs on furnaces 
and tubes, owing to the use of coal fuel, but to much less expense 
in consequence of using the outside connected arrangement of en- 
gine, the cast iron slip tire [which saves the company $30,000 per 
year,] to the equal distribution of weight in the engines, and to a 
greater degree of plainness and simplicity of construction. 

The Reading road, although doing an enormous business and 
subject to the expenses attending the use of anthracite coal, has 
adopted very nearly the same system of motive power; has its re- 
pair force concentrated at one point; and has the advantage of 
favorable grades, by all of which, its repairs, considering the age 
and service of its equipment, are very cheaply male. Both the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Reading roads are of the narrow 
gauge, and the economy of its operation, taken with that of the 
outside connection, the cast iron wheel and tire, and the equal 
distribution of weight, are in accordance with the general conclu- 
sions which have before been made for this system of application 
of motive power.— [.dmer. R. R. Journal. 
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PITTSBURG COAL TRADE. 
By H. Havpr. 








The coal trade of the city of Pittsburgh, and its vicinity, is one 
of the most important sources of its wealth, whether we regard it 
for its intrinsic value, or for its influence in sustaining the great 
manufacturing interests of that vast workshop, of which Pennsyl- 
vania is justly proud. It is yet in its infancy. The extent can 
hardly be estimated with accuracy. We may approximate to a 
judgment of what it will be in a few years, when the present sys- 
tem of internal improvements shall have fully developed the re- 
sources of the country, by a calculation of its present extent. Its 
adaptation to the manufacture of iron in all its forms, is just be- 
ginning to be felt. Its value for generating steam is hardly yet 
realized — and in this age of progress, when days and weeks are 
compressed into minutes, the value of this source of power, of the 
almost infinite millions of tons of coal in our western coal fields 
can hardly be appreciated. 

It is difficult to get a precise measure of the coal trade of the 
city of Pittsburgh and its vicinity. Perhaps the most accurate 
way to make an estimate of the quantity and value of this trade 
will be to average it under its different heads of supply and use, 
and we will then have figures founded upon a statement of facts 
which will be easily understood by any person the least conversant 
with its use and the general result of which will commend itself to 
all. For this — the coal trade of Pittsburgh and its vicinity 
may be divided into four general classes :— 

First, that which is used for domestic purposes. 

Second, that which is used for manufacturing purposes. 

Third, that which is used for generating steam on the boats, 
and in and about the city for steam engines. 

Fourth, that which is exported. 

First, then, that which is used for domestic purposes. This is 
supplied mainly by retail dealers, and is distributed among the 
people in carts and wagons from the pits in the neighborhood, und 
from flat boats on the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, in which 
it is brought to the city from a distance of five, ten and even twen- 
ty miles; and when I speak of Pittsburgh here, I mean it and the 
City of Alleghany and the a adjacent for three or four miles 
round the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers. 

The population of this portion of country may be safely estim- 
ated at one hundred and fifty thousand persons. This, at the rate 
of five persons to each family [ which is, I believe, the usual allow- 
ance] would make for the district thirty thousand families. I then 
assume that each family will burn three fires through the year [in 
this is included stores, shops, offices and all places of business, as 
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well as dwelling houses, and at this rate it would be perfectly safe to 
allow for each family four hundred bushels of coal per year. This 
estimate would make the consumption of coal for domestic purposes 
amount to the sum of twelve millions of bushels per year. 

The next ifem, is the amount of coal consumed for manufacturing 
purposes. I give below the data upon which I found my estimate ; 
und as Lhave taken considerable trouble with it, 1 think it may be re- 
lied upon as correct. 

There are in the City of Pittsburgh and its vicinity seventeen large 
Rolling Millis, and these would eonsume while running, on an aver- 
age fifteen hundred bushels of coal per day; which would give an ag- 
gregate of 25,500 bushels per day. And supposing each Mill to run 
250 days in the year, the annual consumption would be [6,375,000 
bushels, ] six millions three hundred and seventy-five thousand bush- 
els. 

There are in the same bounds, twelve principal or large Foundries, 
and these with the engines used in them would consume about [150] 
one hundred and fifty bushels each per day, making a daily consump- 
tion of [1800] eighteen hundred bushels, and at 300 days per year 
would give a yearly consumption of [540,000] five hundred and forty 
thousand bushels. 

There are twenty Glass Houses, each of which would consume 
about [100] one hundred bushels per day; making a daily consump- 
tion of [2000] two thousand bushels per day, and a yearly consump- 
tion of | 600,000] six hundred thousand bushels. 

These twen'y engines and machine shops, which, with their en- 
gines, forge fires, &c., will consume each one hundred bushels per 
day, making a daily aggregate of [20C0] two thousand bushels, and a 
yearly consumption of | 600,000] six hundred thousand bushels. 

There are five large coiton factories which consume yearly, about 
[ 100,000 | one hundred thousznd bushels. ? 

The gas works of the two cities consume about [200,000] two 
hundred thousand bushels per year. 

The public buildings, including hospitals, jail, penitentiary, court- 
house, banks, churches, Xc., consume about 200,000 bushels p, year. 

The water works and Alleghany arsenal, will consume about [ 150,- 
000] one hundred and fifty thousand bushels per year. 

There are then from one hundred io one hundred and fifty other 
steam engines used for various purposes, which it would be almost 
impossible to specify, for instance, for flouring mills, oil mills, saw 
mills, planing mills, tanneries, stone cutting establishments, &c., &c., 
which would consume each 20 bushels per day, or an aggregate of 
3000 bushels per day, making a yearly consumption of [900,000] nine 
hundred thousand bushels. 

Next we have the steamboats which daily leave the wharves of the 
two cities and consume coal. For these we may safely estimate that 
there are eight boats leave the wharf daily during seven months of 
the year, during which there is constant navigation of the rivers— 
and in this is included the various boats of all classes. During a 
large portion of the year there are this number of boats on the Ohio 
alone daily, some of which take as much as [1,500] fifteen hundred 
bushels each, so that this estimate is fully within the limits; and i 
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will be moderate to allow for each boat [500] five hundred bushels 
per day which makes a daily demand [rom this source of 4000 bush- 
els, and for two hundred and ten days consumption it would require 

[840,000] eight hundred and forty thousand bushels per year. 

By adding the foregoing amounts, we have as follows : 

For Domestic uses.............+000. pueaene 12,000,000 

*¢ Rolling mills..... sébiedéa ve dibs . 6,875,000 

‘¢ ~Foundries....... 540,000 

‘¢ Glass Houses........ A ee ...» 600,000 

‘¢ Engine and machine shops 600,000 

‘* Cotton Factories....... vi aoninane 100,000 

‘6 aad 200,000 

‘¢ Public Buildings............. naneeniees wee 150,000 

‘¢ Miscellaneous Engines, Xc weeee — 900,000 

| Ee — 840,000 





Total for home consumption.........+..+.+++-+22,305,000 
Twenty-two millions three hundred and five thousand bushels. 

The next item is the amount of coal exported; and that is made up 
of what is taken to Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, and other 
places on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers.—This is chiefly sent down 
in flat boats, which are floated down the Rivers in times of high wa- 
ter, each boat containing from eight to twelve thousand bushels, and 
drawing from seven to nine feet of water. During the last year a 
large amount of coal has been taken to Cincinnati in barges, towed by 
a steamboat. For a part of this we have an accurate account in the 
statement of the’Monongahela Navigation Company [a copy of which 
I send you]. By it you will see, on page 9, that the amount of bush- 
els of coal that was taken through locks in boats was [ 9,903,921, ] 
nine million nine hundred and three thousand nine hundred and twen- 
ty-one bushels in the year A. D. 1852. This was all for export.— 
| That in boats is for city or home eonsumption,] which you will see 
amounts to nearly five million bushels, and which, of course, is a part 
of the former estimate for domestic consumption, 

There is then a large amount of coal loaded below the locks, and of 
which we can have no offieial statement, and I suppose I will be be- 
low the amount when I say it will amount to four million bushels per 
year.—There is also some Pittsburg coal sent to Cleveland and Phil- 
adelphia, but that trade is yet in its infancy, and its importance will 
not be felt until, as I said before, the business of our railroads gets to 
be permanent and fixed, and then it may be almost beyond computa- 
tion, At present, I suppose one half of a million bushels would cover 
the amount. 

We have then the following amount : 

Amount of coal consumed in and about the City of 

Pittsburg......... sciiitimeniiiahutiiie ssecsceeee 22,905,000 
Amount of coal exported from Pittsburg to other 

PlACEB....cccccccccovccccccccssdersccccccccsesccscosscess 14,403,921 

, ET a | 
LU. S. Mining Journal. ] 
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THE COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London “Times” gives the annexed statement relative to the 
coal trade of the united kingdom of Great Britain. It will be inter- 
esting to those engaged in this trade on this side of the Atlantic : 


“To such an extent has our coal industry been developed that at 
the present time not less than 37,000,000 of tons are ar nually raised, 
the value of which at the pit’s mouth is little less than £10,000,000 
at the places of consumption, including expenses of transport and other 
charges, probably not less than £20,000,000. The capital employed 
in the trade exceeds £10,000,000. About 400 iron furnaces of Gr. 
Britain consume annually 10,000,000 tons of coals and 7,000,000 tons 
of ironstone, in order to produce 2,000,000 tons of pig iron, of the 
value of upwards of £8,000,000. For the supply of the metropolis 
alone 3,600,000 tons of coals are required for manufacturing and do- 
mestic purposes ; our coasting vessels conveyed in 1850 upwards of 
9,360,000 tons to various ports in the United Kingdom, and 3,350,- 
000 tons were exported to foreign countries and the British posses- 
sions. Add to this that about 120,000 persons :re constantly em- 
ployed in extracting the coals from the mines, and that in some of the 
northern counties there are more persons at work under the ground 
than upon its suriace, and some approximate idea will be formed of 
the importance and extent of this branch oi our industry. The extent 
of the coal areas in the British Islands is 12,000 sqaure miles, the an- 
nual produce 37,000,000 tons; of Be'gium, 250 miles, annual produce 
5,000,000 tons: of France, 2 000 miles, annual produce 4,150,000 
tons; of the United States, 113,000 miles, annual produce 4,000,000 
tons; of Prussia, 2,200 miles, annual produce 3,560,000 t ns; of Spain, 
4,000 miles, annual produce 550,000 tons; of British Nerth America, 
180,000 miles, annual produce not known. ‘Taking the British Is- 
lands alone, and dividing them into districts, we find the supposed 
workable area as follows, in acres :—Nor humberland and Durham, 
500,000; Cumberland, Westmoreland and West Riding, 99,600; Lan- 
eashire, Flintshire and North Staffordshire, 550,000; Shropshire and 
Worcestershire, 79,950; South Stafliordshire, 65,000; Warwickshire 
and Lecestershire, 80,000; Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, 167. 
500; South Wales’ 600,000; Scottish coal fields, 1,045,900; Irish coal 
fields; Ulster, 500,000; Connaught 200,000; Leinster, 150,000; Mun- 
ster, 1,000,000. Our exports, which in 1840 amounted to 1,605,000 
tons. valued at £576,000, had increased in 1850 te 3.661.000 tons of 
the value of £1,284,000. In 1841 our exports to France were 451,- 
300 tons ; to Holland,173,378 tons ; to Prussia, 116,296 tons; and to 
Russia, 77,152 tons. In 1850, they were to France 612,545 tons; to 
Holland, 159.953 tons; to Prussia, 186,528 tons, and to Russia, 235,- 
188 tons.—[ U. S. Mining Journal. ] 
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GOLD MINING IN NEW MEXICO. 


The Santa Fe Gazette has the following article on the subject of 
“gold mines and minivg”’ in New Mexico: 


“We have on two or three occasions recently referred to the Pla- 
cer mines, and to some test experiments which were being made 
there. Since then we have heard enough to authorize us to state 
with certainty that the experiment so far has beeu completely suc- 
cessful, and that the prospects of an ample remuneration for an outlay 
of capital are most flattering. As the result of four days’ operation 
and the labour of two mules, we have been shown gold to the value 
of about ninety dollars, which as all persons acquainted with the op- 
erations of the fowners, as the clumsy mills in general use among the 
Mexicans are called, affirm, is not more than half to the actual amount 
of gold in the rock. It must be recollected, too, that twice the amount 
of ore [metal as it is technically termed] could be crushed, and every 
particle of gold separated in one hour by many of the crushers now 
in use in the United States, as has been operated upon to procure the 
gold we have mentioned above. 

One very beautiful specimen, in weight 2 oz. 18 dwt. 1 gr., has 
been left with us, and is at the inspection of the curious in our of- 
flice. 

This experiment was commenced more to sat‘sfy the proprietors of 
the mine whether they would be justified in an extensive outlay of 
capital and labor upon them, than to induce others to join them in the 
enterprize, and we have it on the best authority that such satisfaction 
is entertained with the experimen’s thus far, that a competent ma- 
chine has been ordered from the States. 

The body of mineral at the placer is inexhaustible, and of a rich- 
ness rarely equalled. The epinion of one of the proprietors is, that 
with proper machinery the yield will be about sixty-six cents to the 
bushel, and we know that a mine in North Carolina is now being 
worked very profitably on a yield of sixteen cents to the bushel. 

Another great advantage possessed by the placer mine over the 
quartz mines of California and elsewhere. is the greater softness of 
the ore. In fact, if, as we know by Commodore Stockton’s certifi- 
cates, one of ‘*‘Cochran’s crushing machines”’ is capable of pulverizing 
quartz and sandstone at the rate of three aud a half tons per hour, we 
should be of opinion that the same machine would be able to crush 
from four to five tons of this ore in the same length of time. 

We hope soon to see large operations at the placer, and confidently 
predict a rich re'urn for any judicious outlay.” 
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Professor J J. Mapes on the Manutac! ture of Wrought Iron, Direct 
from the Ore. 


Iron, as it exists in ores, is combined with oxygen in the form of 
oxide of iron, and the whole process consisted in the treatment of this 
ore, in various kinds of furnaces, by heat, so as to dispel the oxygen 
and form the molten mass composed of carbon and iron, and known 
as cast iron. Under this mode of treatment it 1s true that the oxygen 
may be got rid of, but so high a heat is required during the deoxyd- 
izing process that it can only be maintained by the presence of a 
portion of atmospheric air, ane | hence the surface of the molten mass 
was continually undergoing reoxydization, and this newly formed ox- 
ide combining with the impurities of the ore, causes much of its quan- 
tity to be converted into a ‘ol w. It also entangles ilself with a quan- 
tity of carbon, and oce: asionally with slag and other impurities. When 
in its finished form, and delivered in pigs as cast iron, it was a com- 
bination or mechanical admixture of iron and carbon, and known un- 
der the name of pig iron. To transformthis into wrought iron it was 
necessary to get rid of the carbon. This required a separate e furnace, 
the use of new quantities of fuel, the wasting of new portions of iron 
as oxide, a large amount of power, a great expense for labor, and this 
second process for rendering pig iron into wrought iron was called 
puddling, and in this state Mr. Renton found the art of iron manu- 
facture. 

The idea of so we the oxide of iron, or iron ores, as to deox- 
ydizing them or separate from them their oxygen in the absence o! 
atmosp heric air, thus preventing the formation of new oxides, is not 
new. The proposition has often occurred, but has never been rend- 

ered practically applicable to its manufacture, until accomplished by 
the invention of Mr. Renton. The mode of operation may be thus 
described. 

The ore is reduced by stamping to a powder, and after admixture 
with 20 per cent. of mineral coal, if is placed in the top of a chainber, 
which descend tubes, and in which tubes this mixture is suffer- 
ed to fall. The upper ends of the tubes are completely covered with 
the mixture. Their outsiders are surrounded with fire, or rather the 
excess heat of two furnaces after having performed other duties 
which I shall Sagem. describe. The contents of the tubes are thus 
heated to such a degree as not to cause any melting of the particles 
of ore, or combination between them and the admixture of carbon. 
The oxygen, however, contained in the ore is found perfectly to com- 
bine with the carbon in the form of carbonic acid gas, which, when 
formed, expands five hundredths part of its bulk for each degree of 
heat added, and thus forces its way, by such expansion, through the 
interstices of the superincumb yeut mass, and escapes into the atmos- 
phere above. When it has been subjected to this treatment for a suf- 
ficient length of time to rid it of its oxygen, but not at so high a heat 
as to cause a coalescence between the ‘particles of iron and the car- 
bon, it is permitted to descend into furnace approximating to this 
chamber. This it does in the powdered form, but at a red heat, and 
if received on the hearth at a white heat, this heat is insufficient to 


from 
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cause a melting of the particles of iron now freed from oxide as in 
the furnace formerly in use, but entirely sufficient to cause a gradual 
welding of these particles with each other, without being imbued 
with carbon, the heat being insufficient to cause combination with 
silex or other impurities which may be present. All these, however, 
from their specific difference of gravity and moderate degree of heat, 
simply being that required to weld the particles, are separated on this 
first furnace hearth. At a proper time it is thrown over to hearth 
No. one, after having there been separated from the mass of useless 
matter with which it descended from the tube, it is further petritied 
with the ordinary puddling manipulations, and brought out to be 
pieced under the trip hammer, to be formed into blooms of pure 
wrought iron. The fires which supply these two furnaces after per- 
ane g their duty there, are found to be entirely sufficient, by the 
jud icious application of their. waste heat, to act upon the tubes for the 
Jeorydization of the pulverized ore, and thus no separate fire is requir- 
ed for this action. 

You will recollect that cast iron is a mechanical admixture of car- 
bon and iron. Wrought iron is the product after the separation of 
the carbon. 

The process of Mr. Renton is such as to commence with the oxide 
of iron, to free it of its oxygen, not to combine it with the carbon, 
and deliver it as pure wrought iron. 

The processes before his improvement contained material faults, 
The amount of heat required to melt the mass for the purpose of get- 


ting rid of the oxygen, at the same time opened the ultimate pores of 
the iron, causimg it to receive the carbon, and thus the product was 


cast iron. 

In Mr. Renton’s process, the absence of atmosphere inthe deoxyd- 
izing tubes renders high heat unnecessary, and only so much is re- 
quired as will weld the particles when placed upon the furnace 
hearths. Thus he avoids all difficulties of the older processes, saves 
the useless expenditure of fuel, and produces at one operation the 
final result, only attainable in the ordinary way by two distinct ex- 
penditures of fuel, labor, &c.; and entire ly obviates the eeetenitien of 
new quantities of oxide during the manipulation of the ma 

Iron prepared by this process has peculiar je theta vs being 
made into steel; it cannot but form steel of very superior quality, and 
from what I saw, I cannot doubt that the quality of this product is 
rye to that usually offered in the market as wrought iron.—[ U. 

S. Mining Journal. ] 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


It will be seen from the following table that the receipts of produce 
have been very light during the month, and as usual at this season of 
the year, there is but little “doing i in any department of business. 


Table of lhe Leading . Irticles of Produce received at St. Louis, from 
the 16th day of December, 1853, fo 15th January, 1854 ine lusive. 


Flour, barrels, 1,444 Molasses, barrels, 
Wheat, sacks, 38,450 Salt, sacks, 

Do. barrels, 326 Do. barrels, 
Corn, sacks, 11,069 Coffee, bags, 
Oats, sacks, 19.288 Pork, barre Is, 
Barley, sacks, 1,240 Meak Bulk, pieces, 
Lead, pigs, Y,181 Do. casks, 
Tobacco, boxes, “ Do. tierces, 
Whiskey, barrels, 1,086 Lard, tierces, ‘ 
Sugar, hogsheads, 3, 43 Do. barrels, 

Do. barrels, 1 O79 Do. kegs, 

Do. boxes, 2,259 Beef, barrels, 


Do Sacks, MH Hides, 


Duties paid on foreign imports at the port of St. Louis, from 16th 
December, 1853, to 15th instant, inclusive. $44,610 75. 


No important changes have taken place in the prices of produce 
either at home or abroad, during the month; but we remark that the 
changes which have occurred are generally in favor of the producers 
and holders. 


Frour.—At the date of our last report we quoted country super- 
fine at 85.374 to $5.40: and extra $5, 621 to $5,75 per barrel. Ow- 
ing to in telligence deemed unfavorable from the South and East, and 
to the difficulty of shipy ping, ad we »of 25 to 30 cents took place 
about the 16th and 17 th of December. This depression, however, 
lasted but a few days; and onthe 28th sales of second brand city mills 


were made at $5,75 and $5.80 per barrel, and on the 29th a sale of 
extra was neperte 1 at $6,00 per barrel 

There has been scarcely any demand for shipping since the christ- 
mas holidays, but prices have nevertheless sli; ghtly advanced for home 
consumption. We now quote country superfine in lots of from 50 1 
100 barrels at $5,75 to $6,00, and city extra at $6,50 to $7,00 “ne 
barrel. 

At New Orleans, on the 13th instant Ohio flour was quoted at $6,- 
80, scarce. 

At New York, on the 14th sales of State $7,93 to $8.00; Ohio and 
Southern $7.93 to $8,06. 

At Liv rpool, on 28th December, western canal flour was quoted 
at 37s. 6d.; Baltimore, Philadelphia and Ohio at 37s. 6d. to 38s. 

Wura a e quoted wheat onthe 15th ult. for good red and white 
at $1,10 to $1,16 per bushel. On the 16th there was a decline of 
about five cents per bushel; but prices rallied again in a few days } 
and have been tolerably uniform with a slight advance to the present 
date. Good red may now be quoted at $1,15 to $1,18, and prime at 
$1,20 per bushel, sacks returned. Nearly all the city mills have 
suspended operations. 
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At New York, on the 14th inst. sales of Genessee wheat at $1,92} 
to $2,05 per bushel. Export demand large. 

At Liverpool, on 28th December, white wheat was quoted at 10s. 
4d. to 11s.; red at 10s. to 10s, 6d. 

Corn.—We quoted corn, on the 15th ultimo, at 40 to 43 cents per 
bushel, sacks returned. From that date it began to decline slightly, 
and we notice small sales, on the 3d instant, at 374 cents, sacks in- 
cluded. The article at this date is very dull, and we quote good yel- 
low and prime white at 35 to 38 cents per bushel. 

At New Orleans, on 13th instant, we notice a contract for 150,000 
at 53 to 55 cents deliverable in March and Aprii. 

At .Vew York, on the 14th instant, we notice sales of mixed at 
89 cents, and yellow at 90 cents per bushel. 

At Liverpool, on 28th December, white Indian corn is quoted at 
46s.; yellow 45s., and mixed 44s. 6d. for quarter. 

Tosacco anp Hemp. — There is not sufficient doing in tobacco to 
authorize quotations. The stock of hemp is estimated at about 1,300 
bales: market quiet. The last sales quoted at $120 to $125 per ton. 
The following extract from Morris & Co.’s circular for December 
will show the state of the hemp trade at New York, at the close of 
this year. 

“With a fair demand for American Hemp during the past month, 
the year has closed with better prices for this important Western 
Staple, than we have had occasion to report since 1849; while ey ery 
thing promises well for the coming season, as far as it is, at present, 
possible to forese-. 

The stock, as reported in our circular for December, consisted of : 
Undressed - - 1134 bales | Dressed - - 454 bales 
Arrived since - 2570 “* Arrived since - 632 

The month’s sales embrace 1869 bales undressed, at $170 a $185, 
(a very choice lot commanding $190 ); and 614 bales dressed, at $200 
a $210 for medium; $215 a $220 for fine, and $230 a $250 for extra 
fine hand dressed, leaving our present stock— 

Undressed - - 1885 bales | Dressed - - 472 bales, 
held for outside, and advanced quotations. The receipts of American 
hemp at this market for the past three years have been as follows : 

1851. 1852. 1853. 
15.305 bales. 7,772 bales. 15.078 bales. 

Russian Hemp. — In the absence of any receipts of importance to 
increase our stocks, prices have again advanced, the last sales having 
been made at $290, and the small qnantity still upon the market is 
now held for $300. Yarns are scarce and in demand, and have sold 
as high as 14 c. 

Imports of Russian hemp and yarns from January Ist to December 
31st: 

1853 - 635 tons hemp - - 1228 tons yarns, 

1852 - - 2718 « « - - 157% « « 

The stock of foreign Hemp in London, December Ist, 1853, wae 
9,538 tons, against 12,774 tons, at the same date in 1852, and the 
price of clean Russia there, at our latest dates, was £36 against £38 
a £39 at the corresponding period last year.” 
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Leav.—Prices have been quoted uniform since our last report. The 
quantity in first hands is estimated at about 25,000 pigs, last sales re- 
ported at $6,30 to $6,35. 


Hocs anv Porx. — There has been but very little change in the 
price of hogs since the beginning of the season. Prices have at no 


time exceeded $,4,25, except perhaps in a few instances, for small 
lots of extraordinary quality. The last sale we find reported was of 
a lot of 300 or 400 head onthe 13th instant at $4,25 to $4,30 per 100 
Ibs. dividing on 200 lbs. Porx, mess quoted nominally at $11,50 to 
$12,00 per barrel. At ew Orleans, on the Isth inst., buyers were 
offering $13,00 per barrel for mess deliverable in February, holders 
were asking $13,50 to $14,00. At New York, on the 14th, sales of 
mess reported at $14,00 per barrel. 

Freieuts anp Navication, — Owing to low water and obstruc- 
tions in river navigation by ice, freights have been irregular since 
our last report, and quotations could only be regarded as nominal. 
Indeed navigation has been suspended, except a few chance arrivals, 
since about the 20th December. The last arrival from the Missouri 
river was reported on the 18th December ; the last from the Illinois 
and from Keokuk on the Upper Mississippi on the 20th; and the last 
boat from Louisville on the 22d of December. On the same day one 
boat arrived from Cap-au-gris. There has been no arrival from New 
Orleans since the 30th, and none from Cairo since the Oth instant. 
Since 11th inst. there has been no arrival from Alton, and the ferry 
boat which had continued to struggle with the floating ice until yes- 
terday evening, is unable to cross to-day, the ice being closed across 
the river. 

Coastwise and Foreign Freight. — We have no change to note in 
the rates of coastwise freight since our last report. We have quota- 
tions of freights from New York to foreign ports on the 13th instant. 
To Liverpool: Grain at 11]d. to 12d. in bulks and ships bags. Cotton 
at 5-16 to 8-8. From New York to London: Wheat:15d.; Flour 4s. 
9d.; Tobacco 35s. measurement. To Havre: Flour 95 cents per brl.; 
Wheat 24 cents per bushel. To California : Pork $3.50 per barrel. 


Money and Exchange. — There is no peculiar feature to notice in 
the money market, and though not abundant, money may be regarded 
as in fair supply for the season. Sight exchange on New York con- 
tinues unchanged at } premium, and at par on New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati. On the 13th instant, at New York, Foreign exchange was 
heavy, the supply of bills being larger than the demand. Sterling 
quoted at 109 to 1094, and franes at 5.172 to 5.20. 


4 
t 


The gradual increose of about $1,000,000 a week, in the amount 
of loans by the New York city banks, commencing on the 12th of No- 
vember continued to the 3lst of December, when the amount for the 
week reached $90,115,549. There was but a slight increase in the 
loans for the week ending on the 7th instant; but an increase of $1,- 
977,235 in the amount of deposits; of $154,068 in the amount of cir- 
culation; and of $517,953 in the amount of specie. The following is 
a weekly statement of the condition of the New York city banks since 
the 3d of Decer ber, 1553. 
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Loans. De posites. Circulation. Specie. 
Dec. 10, 1853 86,708,028 57,739,076 9,075,704 12.4! 13,760 
Dec. 17, 1853 $7,865,073 58,312,478 8,930,830 12,166,020 
Dec. 24, 1853 88,766,402 58,154,302 8,872,764 12,074,499 
Dec. 31, 1853 90,115,549 59,858,127 8, 921, 858 10.988,171 
Jan. 7, 1854 90,133,887 69,835.362 9,075,926 11,506,124 


National Finances. — There was redeemed of the United States 

loan from the 3d of December to the end ef the month, $1,937,399,- 
70. Leaving the outstanding debt of the United States #54,398,757,- 
52 at the beginning of the current year. On the 3Cth of September, 
1853, the balance in the treasury was $28,217,887 78, which had 
been reduced to $23,118,000 on the 26th December. The amount 
redeemed at the treasury in the last week of the month, was $491,- 
s00. 

The amount of coinage at the several mints during 1853, has not 
yet come to hand, but from what is known it may be set down at 
about $56,000,000. In matters rel ting ‘oe mmere¢ tal finance, the 
New York city banks, the United States treasury, and the Mint, are 
to be reg rded as im pi riant points i observation. But we should not 
confide too much in the favorable aspects which they now present, 
For if the excessive importations of foreign merchandize should con- 
tinue, we are persuaded that it will not be r any months before the 
banks will be compelled to return tothe restrictive policy of last summer. 


With the hope of adding to the usefulness of this department of 
our Journal, we ha ve concluded to publish a semi-monthly table of 
prices of the leading articles of produce and imports at this market. 
And here we beg to remark that the “Commercial Record” is an ex- 
periment involving a considerable amount of labor, and as we have 
had no experience in collecting and arranging matter for such a de- 
partment, we should be obliged to any of our e camandiadl patrons if 
they would favor us with their views upon the subject. It may be 
thai such a record though skillfully made up may not be regarded as 
useful; if so, our patrons will confer a favor by making known their 
opinion. We have no time to bestow upon unprofitable objects. 
Prices Current of Leading rticles at St. Louis on the 1st and 15th 

, January, 1853 


JANUARY I[sT. JANUARY LOTH. 

Barleyyp. bushel, sacks returned, 60 to 62! Nominal 60 to 624 
Cattle, pex, 100 lbs., 5.25 to 5.75 5.00 to 5.50 

Do. ext 6.00 5. ba to 6,00 
Coffee, 12 to 13! 114 to 123 
Corn, 35 to 37 Last sales 35 to 38 
Flax seed, bushel, packages returned, 1.35 1.35 
Flour, bbl.,country &city superf. 5.75 to 6.00 Country superfine 5.75 to 6.00 

do. city superf. & extra, small lots 6.00 to 7,00 
Gunnies, 24 bushels, new, 13 to1l4e. 14 to 14} 
Hay, prime Timothy, 100 lbs., 75 Nominal 75 to 80 
Heinp, ton, $120 to 128 Last sales 1.20 to 1,25 
Hides, dry, Ib., 12} to 124 Nominal 12 to 123 
Hogs, for packing 100 Ibs., 4. 00 t to 4. 10 4.00 to 4.25 
Hogs, small lots to butchers, 4.25 No sales. 
Lard, No. 1 in barrels, Ib., 8 to 8! Nominal. No sales. 

Do. kegs, 9 to 9F 6 66 
Lead, Ib., last sales, 6.35 Last sales 6.30 to 6.35 
Molasses, gal,, 93 to 24 From store 24 to 26 


Oats, bushel, nominal, 36 364 to 37 
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Pork, Mess, barrel, 
Rye, bushel, 
Salt, G. A., sack, 

a. a: a. Oh 

do. Kenhawa, bushel, 


Sheep, head, as in quality, 


Sugar, lb., 


obacco, 


12 to 12.25 
50 to 53 
2.50 to 2.65 
-45 to 1.50 
50 Cc. 

2.50 to 3,25 
34 to 1} 

no sales 


Nominal 
Sacks included 
None in market. 


11.50 to 12.00 
50 to 53 


1.50 
No sales reported. 
9.50 to 3.00 
37 to 44 
. 4 
No sales. 


Sacks returned, 


1.15 to 1.20 


Wheat, bushel, sacks returned, 1.10 to 1.20 


Whiskey, gal., 20 to 204 Dull, 19 to 193 


STATEMENT of the Foreign Value of Goods, Wares and 
Merchandize Imported at St. Louis, and the Duties Col- 
lected, en the year ending Dec. 31, 1853, viz 

Duties Value. Dut. Cl’ted. 

Amounts during the first ending 
March 31, 1853 156,183 17 

Amounts during the 2d quarter, ending June 
30, 1853 332,869 24 

Amounts during the 3d quarter, ending Sept. 

30, 1853 170,330 50 57,493 4 

Amounts during the 4th quarter, ending Dec. 


quarter, 
46.862 79 


101.783 10 


31, 1853 7,892 50 3,121 1 





$917,275 71 $289,260 44 
Also, foreign value and the duties thereon re- 
maining in public store on Dec. 31, 1853 
Also, entered for consumption, constructively 

warehoused, as follows, viz: 
Various goods, wares and merchandize 
Sugars and molasses (part to arrive) 
Railroad iron do. 


14,107 70 14,107 70 


13.676 70 
80,740 20 
59.861 50 


42.611 00 
269,144 00 
193,843 00 





$519,705 70 $168,386 10 
Of the foregoing statement of duties collected, the goods, wares 
and merchandise were imported from the following places, as fol- 
lows : 
England 487,750 88 
France 47,855 40 
Germany and Holland 79,506 48 
Spain and certain of her Dependencies 96,248 00 
Manilla and Matanzas 78,985 00 
Pernambuco and Bahia 124,606 00 
Various other places and ports 2,329 95 


134.965 67 
38,616 48 
23,670 14 
29.053 90 
23,695 50 
37,381 80 

1,876 95 





$917,275 71 $289,260 44 

The general description of said goods, wares and merchandise, in 

reference to the various foreign ports and countries, were as follows, 
viz: 
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“rom England—Hardware, cutlery, railroad iron, earthen, glass and 

china ware, tin, iron and copper, including dry and fancy goods in a 
small ratio. 

From France—Brandy, wines, cigars, cordials, sardines, &c, but 
chiefly brandies. 

From Germany and Holland—Fancy goods, patent leather, toys, and 
other articles in great variety. 

From Manilla, Matanzas, Pernambuco and Bahia—Principally sugars 
and molasses. 

From Spain and Dependencies—The same. 

From various other placesand ports—Comprise almost every article of 
trade. 

Hospital moneys collected were as follows, viz : 

Ist quarter of the year 1853 $526 28 
2d - - - 69 37 
3d a os 6 15 63 
4th é mis “6 76 25 
Total amount $2,787 53 

Amount collected from passenger steamers, and for licences to Pi- 
lots and Engineers, under the act of Congress, approved August 30, 
1852 $2,176 50 
Amount expended for the relief of sick and disabled boatmen 4,000 00 
Tonnage of steam vessels belonging to this District and remaining 

December 31, 1853, 36,714 23-95 tons. 

N. B. — It is worthy of remark, to state in reference to the seem, 
ingly small increase during the year just closed, that there had been 
an accumulated tonnage reported heretofore, which was not abated 
for the lack of official information as to their loss and the manner 
thereof, which was deducted at the close of this year, and amounted 
to upwards of 10,000 tons. 

The duties collected in the years 1849 to 1853, inclusive, were as 
follows, viz: 

1849 $73,970 87-100 | 1852 $290 168 85-800 
1850 175,001 17-100 | 1753 289,260 41-100 
1851 239,318 68-100 

N. B. — The falling off of duties collected during the year 1853, 
compared with 1852, is consequent upon the detention of sugar, mol- 
asses and railroad iron destined to this port, under warehouse and 
transportation entries, attributable to the recent sickness, &c., at the 
original port of entry, and the continued low stage of water. Other- 
wise the aggregate of duties would have been nearly $400,000. 
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SYNOPSIS OF STEAM VESSELS PERMANENTLY ENROL- 
LED IN THE DISTRICT-PORT OF ST. LOUIS. 

Tons. 95rus. rons. 957rHs, 

Aggregate of tonn. in 1846 10,238 07 remaining Dec. 31,53, 199 70 

“ “ 1847 16,999 41 2.867 06 

“ " 1848 8,031 33 2,446 26 


6 6 1849 =~6,396 76 1,773 63 
os as 1850 6,587 79 4,809 06 
6 6 1851 5,737 61 2,092 26 
s 66 1852 9,375 O1 7,996 03 
os cc 1853 «9.285 07 8,257 &6 


72,651 20 20,442 01 
Balance shows those no longer enrolled 42,209 10 





as reported 11th January, 1854. 72,051 





BANK REPORT.* 
Aggregate Condition of the Bank of the Stat of Missouri and its Branches on 
Slst December, 3. 






Bills Discounted: -.-- ae me iasoamadaed meena 


Exchanges Matured « «+++ esses i, aibtr deecdabe said PREG Be ee 294.181 66 
Exchanges Maturing: ecccce coccce cove ccce cvccee coos cevcce cove 1.700 701 2 
Meal Mistateccccce cove vcvcce coe © Coe eee Coccce Coesee Sees Coeece 1J6.151 35 
Bills Receivable. «.-- COSe oo eese eee cose oeeese sesee eo eee eeeeee 15.508 &} 
James L. D. Morrison, Agent +++++ ++. + OkbGae ence bene Ker — 97.694 50 
Louis B. Parsons, Agent.--++ ....e. + s00d C64 Coasee aces be cees 14.837 06 
Suspended Debt..++++ e+eeee ceeeee eens ceee eee cece ence senses oe 77.941 35 
Due from Banks «+++ «see. © cece cose ovce eres coccce eves ecaeece ° 152.781 ?1 
Bank Notes on hand. Ccoecee coee coccee tee eee weeee eters wees eeee 282.570 00 


Specie on hand--++ «+++ +++. ines Ginko Cet aeae bbie ueen Gaeeen 





Capital Stock owned by the State.« «+++ +++. e eveeee $954,205 22 

Capital Stock owned by individuals..++++ eseeee eeeee+ 261,200 00 1,2] 92 
TPG TIOROGLIOTE, 060+ cccnee cOscese C600 Cele 000e CESS O46 OSCE C066 Coes 1.31 75 
Dividends UNPAId e+e+ eens eee aeeaee teense ee Stee te eens coer eaee 5 
Interest and Exchange----.+ sess see e eeee coerce sees ¢¢ 242,539 O8 

Less Exp NS@S.. ecccce Coevce 0600 60 coseee $20,140 71 

Less Protest account.. +--+. + een Cabo ae 91 40 20,162 11 222.376 97 
Contingent Fund. ++++++ eee eeeee @ seeee e eetene eeeee @ eeee ecccce 89 S79 ) 
ini Be TONNES 6. 0006 00:66 6000 c0n0be veers 0nbhe beeeed ebues eeee 928.835 39 


Circulation See eee ee THE Hee eee Hee Oe ee eee eee eee eens 


$5,567,872 63 
St. Louis, December 31, 1853. —- A. S& ROBINSON. Cashier. 
Condition of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at St. Lowis, on the 31st Dec., 1853. 


DR. 
Branch at Fayette for capital. +--+++ «++. sees oe eeee $190,958 84 
ee Palmy ra -\\.. seeebhe wees en ecceeess 121). 058 84 
6 Cape Girardeau  — eeeese seeeee eens ++» 120,058 84 
ee Springfield és 600000 6006 coces e eeee 120,058 84 
- Lexington “ Seed MORRIE Me ORS + ++ 120,058 84 $600,294 20 


Bills Discounted «----+ «-- eee ceece © cccce eeee seece ec ccce covese 3,093,439 80 


Exchanges Matured ececece eeece © cece ecco © e0ee cecces © oe eeee cece 246.019 R4 
Exchanges Maturing. ----- ne i OCeS abNURE Beceee Weed ccccce 1,246.219 33 
Real Estate - ---cee eosces PEGE GdHS BOEO0K J58KS bees o9n0 S00eks 53.186 00 
Bills Receivable. ----.+ «+. ei eed 46k0NG mete abcess ecmiien 45.598 81 
James L. D. Morrison, agent »-coee seeeee ee cceces soceee eonncs 27.694 50 


* We learn that dividends amounting to 17 per cent. have been declared for the year—7 } 
18A2 


cent. for the six months ending June 30, and 10 per cent. for the 6 months ending Ist Dec., 1833. 
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cecee ce 14,837 06 
9,557 24 

90,847 57 

265,000 60 

595,412 44 


$4,288,132 70 


Lewis B. Parsons .+-cesese ooo 

Suspended Debt 

Due from Banks. 

jank Notes on hand of Branches..-+ +--+... 
Specie on hand-+«+- CoCo Core Cees ooee reece Sees 


Capital Stock owned by the State.- . oe 0006 $954,205 22 
Capital Stock owned by individuals. «+++ +++ 261,200 OU $1,215,405 22 
Due Depositors+--- see Ce eeee we eeee eeee ee sees ooseee§ 1.9 448 46 
Dividends unpaid++++- eoece eeoes . : 1,234 86 
Interest and Exchange, surplus 30 June, 1853... +-++++. 74,845 03 7 
$122,999 72 
11.816 65 111,183 07 186,028 10 
Contingent Fund. -- be swekne Teaws 99.879 50 
Due to Banks. --++-+ +> +. 133,426 05 
Circulation cece oe coe ° o® eoecee cece eo es 1.561.710 00 
$41.288,132 79 


St. Louis, December 31, 1853. A. 8. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


Less Expenses. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missonri at Fayette, on the 
3ist December, 1853. ; 


Bills Discounted--- sees ** $163,566 11 
Exchanges maturing 11.243 62 
Real estate 18,496 O8 
Suspen le ‘ 1.845 00 
Expense account tee 1,(31 55 
Protest account «+++ . sees seen eee 12 25 
Due from Banks 33,286 95 
Specie on hand.. 88.639 11 


$422.82) 67 
Fayette, December 31, 1853. WILLIAM C. BOON, Cashier. 
Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at Palmyra, on 


l 
> 


the 31st December, 1853. 


Bills discounted +--+ heh tea obs 00beee anes $68,202 
Exchanges maturing 195.455 2 
Exchanges matured. -- * . ee .* 1,224 25 
Real estate ~ pbblne eee Gbaee 15.093 28 
22,378 11 
Expense account. (06 oneeise riitel eine = 1.512 24 
Protest account--- ' 17 30 


Bank notes on hand--- eee 00 0000 Coccee eocece ooees 76.510 00 
52.359 06 


on 


s ispended debt 


Specie on hand 


$432,752 35 


CR, 

Bank of the State of Missouri for capital. +--+... see eeeees $120,058 84 
Due depositors * teen eeee enone . . 42.473 13 
59.505 06 
10.595 32 
207,130 00 
es $432,752 35 

Palmyra, December 31, 1853. S. D. SOUTH, Cashier. 


Due to banks - 
Interest and exchang 
Circulation. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at Cape Girar- 
deau, on lhe 3ist December, 1853. 
DR, 
Bills Discounted o+occe coccce coccce covcee cece ccccce sete soecce $211,255 00 


_" 


RE ONE ares eh 


7 
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Exchanges Matured. 
muchanges Maturing --- 
Real Estate--- 
Suspende: i de iebt 
Expense account 
Protest account 
Bank notes on hand 
Specie on hand 


Bank of the State of Missouri for Capital 
Due Deposito: Becce seovece coos cece co 
Due to Banks ° 
Interest and Exchange. - 

Circulation - 


Cape Girardeau, December 31, 1853. 


ich of the 


on the 


Condition of the Br Banke of 


Bills Discounted 
Exch inges M ail 

Real Estate. 

Suspen led Debt. 
Expense ac t 
Due from Banks---- 
Bank Notes on hand. 


Specie on hand. 


‘oun 


> ‘ ¢ s 
Missouri for ¢ 


Bank of the State of 


Due Depositors, keds wiwd eeeene 4ckene Os 


Interest and Exchange. 
Circulation 


Springfield, Deceml 


Condition of the Branch 


emoer, 


Bills Discounted. 
Exchanges Ma 
Exchanges Maturing------ 
Real Estate oe 
Suspended Debt. 

Expense Account 

Due from 

Bank Notes on hand.--- 
Specie on hand..--- 


Bank of the State of vemetagee - 
Due Depositors, «+++ - ‘ 
Due to Banks. ...- 


Interest and Exchange 
Protest account--- 
Circulation+.++++ +. 


Lexington, December 31, 


) the 
3ist Decen 


JAMES R. 


Bank Report. 





44,937 
37,397 
5,165 
12,030 
1,331 
18 
11,570 
66,108 


$389,806 


$120,058 
51,021 
°7.906 

9 280 
81.540 


$389,806 
ALFRED T. LACY, Cashier. 


State of Missou rl, at ;§ 


1853. 


Spring fie 


ber, 


$195,803 


57 
15 
14 
83 
00 
00 
00 


22 
91 
84 
44 
41 
22 


00 


91 


ld, 


92 


6,938 67 


9.704 
19,370 
1,220 
96,335 
6,000 
55,586 


$321,858 


$120,658 
36,989 
6,320 
158.590 


21."5D8 
DANFOR TH. ‘ashier. 
4} Stat 


1853. 


Missouri, at 


00 
17 
16 
21 
00 
64 


71 


34 
00 
87 
09 
7 


Lexington, 


91 
00 
27 


5 85 


$120,058 

83,411 

15,097 

11,323 

20 

236,930 

$416,841 

C. K. MOREHEAD, Cashier. 


00 
17 
48 
00 
33 


or 


84 
65 
21 
16 
15 
00 


01 








Miles of Railroads in the U. S. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


We are indebted to the American Railroad Journal for the fcllow- 
ing tabular statement of the Railroads in the United States embracing 
the number of miles open, capital stock paid, funded debt, total cost, 
gross and nett earnings, dividends, price of stock, &c. It is possible 
that the figures may not, in every instance, be strictly correct; but as 
there is ne higher authority on the subject of railroads in this coun- 
try we feel authorized to adopt these tables as approximating suf- 
ficiently near the truth for all practical purposes. We regret that 
our space does not admit of the judicious and well-timed remarks 
which accompany these valuable statistics, in the ‘Railroad Journal.’ 








Statement showing the number of miles of railroad in operation in the 
United States, January 1st, 1854 


MAINE. Western Vermont. - 
Name of Roads. Miles open. | 
Androscoggin 20 | Total 
Androscoggin and Kennebec. +++ 5D | MASSACHUSETTS. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence 32 Ambherst and eanpenrinaren 
Bangor and Piscataquis--+++++++ 12 | Berkshire Modine 
Ruckfield Branch 13 | Boston and Low ell. 
Calais and Baring 6 Boston and eleesske 
Fran! clit L eter eens . 9 Boston and Providence. 
Ken ymnebec and Portland. «+++ «++ 69 | Boston and Worcester 
Portland, Sac oO an d Ports notre A 51 Cape Cod Branch ecce cece os eevee 
York and Cumberland------+ «- «> 18 | Charles River Branch. 
—| Connecticut River- 
Total 335 | Dorchester and Milton Branch-: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. | Eastern.. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence----- © O52 | Essex. --++s eee 
Ashuelot see teense . Fall River. 
Boston and Maine 37?) Fitchburg... 
Boston, Concord and Montreal-- 924! Fitchburg and Worcester.. 
Cheshire 54 | Grand Sondien 
Cocheco «+. , Harvard Branch 
Concord. 344; Lexington and West Cambridge. 
Concord and Claret * ?| Lowell and Lawrence 
Conteocook Valley +| Medford Branch ---+- 
Eastern. ++ . 5? | Nashua and Lowell. 
Great Falls and Conway 24 | New Bedford and Taunton-- 
Manchester and Lawrence 26 | Newburyport----. 
New Hampshire Central 254 | Norfolk County 
Northern--- ?| Old Colony---++ 
Peterboro’ and Shirley 104 | Peterboro’ and Shirley- 
Portsmouth and Concord.----+- 47 | Pittsfield and North Adams, --- 
Salli <vae 241| Providence and Worcester -+-++++ 
White Mountains 20 | Salem and Lowell ---- 
Wilton veeeee cece cece cece eens 154 | Saugus Branch. 
——} South Reading Branch.---- 
Total 646} South Shore.. +--+ eee 
VERMONT. Stockbridge and Pitts sheld: « trees 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence-++++. 31 | Stony Brook--+++- - 
Connecticut and Passumpsic Riv. 61 Stoughton Branch.+.. eee 
Rutland and Burlington.--++ +++» 119 | Taunton Branch. +++++++++- 
Rutland and W ashington - seeeee 181 Vermont and Massachusetts: +--+ 
Rutland and Whitehall. 17 | Western. +++ e+e eens cree cece 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ------ 16 | West Stockbridge++-+ «+++ e+es- 
Vermont and Canada--+-+++++++ 47 | Worcester and Nashua. ++s++ +++ 453 
Vermont Central-.--- 117 
Vermont Valley+++++++++seeeee+ 24 Total 


a pe Nie are pS ES 


* 
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RHODE ISLAND. Unions +++ eescee seve eevee es 
Providence and Stonington++++++ Bf Woodbury Branch+++++++«- 


Total E Total 
CONNECTICUT. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Collinsville Branch+ «+«+++ «sees Allerhany Portage++-+.-++. 
Danbury and Norwalk.--++« eseees 94 Beaver Meadow «e+e eves coecee 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. 5 Blairsville Branch + ++++++ see 
Housatonic nedioh dk wai ‘arbondale and Honesdale-- 
Middletown Branch----++ «+++: ) ‘atawissa, Williamsport and 
Naugatuck - . 12 hestnut Hill and Doylestow! 
New Haven, Hartford & Springfield 62 ‘hester Valley e-eees eevee es 
New Haven and Northampton... 1D olumbia Branch.--+«+es e+e. 
New Haven and New London--- 50 ‘umberland Valley 
New London. Willimantic almer 66 Dauph and Susqu 
Ne »w York and New ven..esse 63 Delaware, Lakawas ni 
rwich and Worcester-:-- . 66 ae 


Total 
NEW 
iny al d West § 
bany Nort 


und C en 
Readit 
i & Norrist 
l're ntOne« ««« 
Westchester--- 
1 & Baltimo 


Plattsburg 
Rensselac 
Rochest 
parat 


S 


Sa 


eackellt Ss tlart n = I TA teen eeeeee tenes sees wees 
3 xth Avei nue [ ‘Ne \ ork e 2 Trevorton and Mahonoy-+-:- 
Skaneatele and Jc AN. eee 3 nitehaven and Wilkesbarre 
Third Avenue e “a city |- t| Williamsport and Elmira-+++ +++ 
Trey and Gre n been sone ; York ane Cambersnne. 0 eee cee 
Troy and Bennin es © eece hl Yor] 1 Whrightsville. -.++-+- 
Troy and re NT tiiiivtea a 


Troy and Rutland. cececcosseosse 32 Total 


Waiertown and Rome--+s secoee 96 VIRGINIA. 

——, Appomattox-+++++ e+-- 

Total 2 553 Chester eld. cccecccececvccces 
NEW JERSEY. raf _— erfie - and James River- 

Belvidere Delaware +++es+ seeeee Al lover Hil wevTTery Te ryt 
Burlington and Mount Holly--+++ 6 tae ille ~— Roanoke. 
Camden and Amboy--+++. eeeees 65 Deep Run ++ ++eeeees 
Morris and Essex:.-- coccoeg cess. 45 Manassas Gaprrerreees 
New Brunswick and Trenton---» 28 | Orange and Alexandria: 
New Jersey -+seee seeeseveeceee 3 Port Walthal Branch---- 
New Jersey Central..--+++++++++ 64 Petersburg.++cecececrereseceece 
Trenton Branch++++++s+eeeee+++ 6 | Richmond and Danville+++-+++++ 


4 
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Richmond, Fred. and Petomac 764 Central 
Richmond and Petersburgh 22 | Eatonton 
Sea-board and Roanoke, SU | Georgia 
South Side, 62 La Grange 
Tuckahoe and James River Branch 54} Macon and Western 
Virginia Central 107 | Milledgeville and Eatonton 
Virginia and Tennessee 73 Muscogee 
Warrenton Branch 9 Rome 
Wine hester and Potomac 32 South-Western 
Total ~~ FFRL Warrenton Branch 
Oto. "| Western and Atlantic 
Bellefontaine and Indiana 118 | Waynesboro’ 
al Ohio 5Y ao 
‘incinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 60 | Total 
Cleveland, Columbus& Cincinnati 135 | ILLINOIS, 
Cincinnati, Hillsboro & Parkersb. 37 Aurora Branch 
‘incinnati, Wilmington& Zanesville 41 | Aurora Extension : 
‘leveland, Painesville and Ashta 71 | Chicago and Mississippi 
leveland, Zanesville and Cincin. 14 Chicago and Rock Island 
leveland and Pittsburg 100 | Galena and Chicago Union 
Cleveland and Toledo, S. Divis. 87 | Great Western Illinois 
“ és “N. 6 60 | Illinois Central, sixth division 
us and Xenia 5D | - ** Chicago branch 
ibus, Piqua and Indiana 46 St. Charles Branch 
i id Michigan 20 O’ Fallon’s Coal Road 
Lvton and Western 30 Illinois and Wisconsin 
yton and Springfield 24 Terre Haute and Alton 
Findlay Branch 16 | Peoria and Oquawka 
Greenville and Miami 27 | : 
Hamilt ny Eaton and Richmond 45 } Total 
Carrollton Branch 90 INDIANA. 
Iron 13 | Columbus and Shelbyville 
Little Miami 84 Evansville and Crawfordsville 
Mad Rive an alze Erie 134 Indiana Central 
Manstield and Sandusky 59 | Indianapolis and Bellefontaine 
Newark and Mansfield’ ; Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
Ohio and Pennsylvania 7 Jeffersonville 
Ohio and Mississippi 2 Lafayette and Indianapolis 
Ohio and Indiana ' ¢ Madison and Indianapolis 
hi ) 
Scioto and Hocking Valley Martinsville 
ring fi Id and Xenia : New Albany and Salem 
Total = Newcastle and Richmond 
oe Northern Indiuna 





eis rye CAROLINA. Pern and Indi inapolis 
istoh anc ueigu : i! j 
; - — Shelbyville and Knightstown 
reenville and Roanoke < Shelbyville Lateral 
“eat z a Dela ) . ‘ ~ E . 
nington and Raleigh 162 Shelbyville and Rushville 


rt Terre Haute and Richmond 
Total 


SOUTH CAPOLINA. Tot 

} 4 > otal 
Abbeville Branch 
Anderson Branch 
Camden Branch Annapolis and Elkridge 

> | . ‘ ° >It “e ( ) 
Charlotte and South Carolina a “etl and ~ 

+.) > : ? "Oo and < 7 7 
Columbia Branch pp inten pe Bra stequenanes 
Greenville and Columbia + ocderic * a nh 
King’s Mountain é yunover Branch 
Laurens 5 | Washington Branch 
South Carolina 37 | Westminster Branch 


Wilmington and Manchester 


MARYLAND. 


Total 
Total ‘ MISSOURI. 


GEORGIA. | Pacific 
Athens Branch 
W aynesboro 


* Part of thisroad is in N. C. Covington and Lexington 


Total 
KENTUCKY. 
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9g 
65 


25 


Lexington and Frankfort 
Louisville and Frankfort 
Maysville and Lexington 


Total 166 
TENNESSEE. 
East Tennessee and Georgia 
Memphis and Charleston 
Nashville and Chattanooga 


82 
50 
158 
Total 290 
ALABAMA. 

Alabama and Tennessee River 
Memphis and Charleston 

Mobile and Ohio 

Montgomery and Westpoint 


Total 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Raymond Branch 
St. Francis and Woodville 
Vicksburg and Jackson 


Total 


Miles open, 
335 
646 
504 

1.091 
50 


States. 
Maine, 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
California 


LOUISIANA. 
Clinton and Port Hudson 
Mexican Gulf 
Miineburg 
New Orleans and Carol. 
West Feliciana 


Total 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukie aud Mississippi 


Rock River and Union Valley 


Total 


MICHIGAN, 








AGGREGATE 


Michigan Central 
Michigan Southern 
Pontiac 
Total 
DELAWARE. 
Newcastle and Frenchtown 
Wilmington Branch 


Total 
STATEMENT. 
Area in Sqr. miles. 
30,000 


»>.000 
5.320 
»,000 
,120 
306 
7 


5,009% 
24.500 
58,000 
59.269 
50,722 

47,156 

46.431 
237,321 

52,198 

45,600 

37,680 

67,380 

39,964 

33,5809 

55,405 

56.243 

53,924 

50,914 
188,982 


1,485,361 


Populati 


2.311 


421 


483.188 
317.964 
314,120 
994,499 
147,544 


370,791 


3.097.393 


DD 


6 


489 


5 
7 


9] 


9 
v0) 

\or 
98D 
66] 


903 


583 


R68 
668,507 
905.999 

87,401 
771,671 
606.555 
517,739 
912.592 


209.639 


002.625 


982.405 
682,043 


980,405 


988,416 
851.470 
397,654 
305,191 
192,214 
164,000 


23,108,504 
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Manufactures vs. Land Speculations. 





JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURES vs. LAND SPECULATIONS. 


The common sense of a community is the standard of its publie 
justice. It is the court of lust resort, as well as of original juris- 
diction in all matters pertaining to the general welfare. For in a 
republican country, public opinion exercises more power than even 
‘“‘the Law and the Prophets.” 

fo this tribunal we wake our application in behalf of the claims 
of manufactures, for wrongs and injuries done them by Land Spec- 
ulations. 

If the public mind were fully enlightened, and aroused to a feei- 
ing of equity and good conscience on this subject, Land Specula- 
tions would be checked, aud Manufactures promoted. 

How can the public mind become enlightened, and aroused to a 
just appreciation of the riglits of manufactures, and the wrongs of 
land speculations ¢ 

By indisputable facts and irresistable arguments. Let them be 
heard. 

The wealth of a nation is based on agriculture and manufac- 
ture. Corn, cotton and iron are the chief products. They com- 
mand money in their raw state; but their value is enhanced a 
thousand-fold in the refined conditien of bread, clothing and iron 
utensils. Corn, cotton and iron are superabundant in the Missis- 
sippi Valley; but of the home manufactured productions of these 
elements of wealth, bread is the only one made to meet the home 
demand. Clothing and iron utensils are supplied mainly by for- 
eign hands. Cviton is sent from Arkansas to Europe, and then 
and there manufactured into clothing, is resent to Arkansas. Iron 
is sent from Missouri to England, and then and there manufac- 
tured into cutlery, is resent to Missouri. Cotton, manufactured 
into clothing, and iron, manufactured into cutlery, is raised in 
value from as many cents to as many dollars per pound. Arkan- 
sas produces the best cotton, and Missouri the best iron in the 
world. The manufacture of the raw material into useful articies, 
on the spot of production, would pay immense sums of money into 
the hands of our mechanics. The freight, commission and duty, 
charged on the imported articles, woud be a surplus profit to the 
producers and consumers, ou the spor of production, provided the 
cost of manufacturing was equi east and west. The duty on im- 
ported articles, although at first an advantage to the manufacturer, 
is finally a more important advantage to the owners of producing 
lands; and a still more important and general advantage to the 
consumers of munufactured articles; for, a'though the profita 
raised by duty incite capitalists to invest their funds in manufac- 
turing establishments, yet it at the same time incites competition, 
subdues mouopolies, concentrates and irradiates trade at com- 
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manding points in the country, produces a vast superabundance of 
substantial and highly finished home made articles, turns the bal- 
ance of supply and demand in favor of home; and instead of en- 
slaving the people of the country as borrowers, tax payers, and 
beggars of Europe and the Atlantic coast, it frees them from the 
bondage of their bonds, draws the money of foreign lands directly 
in their own hands, and makes other portions of the world tribut- 
ary to their own prvsperity. 

The state here pictured, should now be realized. Why is it not? 

Why are our railroads languishing and almost begging for sup- 
port ? 

Why are our people borrowers of, and tax-payers to, European 
sovereigns—aye, dependant on them for railroad iron, and even 
for personal clothing ? 

Why are our merchants paying tribute to the merchants of the 
East ? 

Why, on the contrary, are not the merchants of the East paying 
tribute to the merchants of the West ? 

Why do the merchants of the West continue bond merchants ? 

Why donot the merchants of the West become merchant princes? 

Among many reasons, Land Speculation is the main. 

Infatuated with a passion to dissipate their means, by investing 
them in wild and unproductive lands, they bury their talent in the 
ground. Capitalists, mechanics, and even the farmers themselves, 
catch the contagion of the speculating fever. They stop discount- 
ing, building, farming; check produce, improvements and finances, 
waste their time and money, and even encumber productive prop- 
erty, to indulge in fancied and unrealized prjces of real estate. 

This course is ruinous, and worthy only of prodigal sons, yield- 
ing but ‘‘husks which the swine do eat.”’ 

If the millions of dollars which have been squandered in land 
warrants, land certificates and land speculations in Missouri with- 
in the last year, had been judiciously invested in manufacturing 
establishments; these millions of dollars would have circulated free- 
ly in the legitimate business of the community. The farmers, 
mechanics, merchants and railroad companies, would have en- 
Joyed easier and more independent circumstances; and the fortunes 
of the people, instead of descending towards a crisis, like that of 
41, would have transcended the prosperity of 752. 

These millions of dollars, would soon bring millions of dollars 
more to purchase the products of the manufacturing establishments, 
in which the original millions were invested, after the expenses were 
met by the supply of our home demard ; and this dividend of 100 

er cent. would be apportioned out through the community. The 
armers would obtain their shares, by the extraordinary demand 
for food, the mechanics, by the extraordinary demand for labor, 
and the merchants and bankers, by the extraordinary demand for 
exchange. 
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Soon again millions of dollars more would come, and flow into 
the hands of our farmers, mechanics, merchants and bankers. 

Tide after tide of prosperity would set in, till Missouri might 
command the active and productive internal wealth of France or 
of Great Britain. 

In view of these facts, will the people of Missouri remain de- 
pendant on Europe, mere borrowers, tax-payers and beggars of 
the merchant princes of the East, when they might devise and es- 
tablish a public policy of manufactures, which would not only free 
them from the bondage of eastern financial tyranny, but also even 
make those princes tribute payers to the prosperity of Missouri? 

May not a strong moral force be raised to subdue and extirpate 
the fatal epidemic of land speculation—a pestilence worse than the 
cholera ? 

May not millions yet and soon be raised for the cause — the 
glorious cause of manufactures—the corner stone of civilization— 
the basis on which civil and religious liberty, may rear their tem- 
ples of justice and of devotion ? 

May not a strong — an irresistable feeling of patriotism be 
aroused to relieve the manufactures of Missouri from every — the 
least—burden of taxation ? 

Will not every son of this central State of the Union strive to 
make it outshine its sister stars, in the brilliancy of its internal 
wealth ? 

Cannot the Geological Survey be stimulated? Cannot a Sta- 
tistical Bureau be established? Cannot a School of Mines be 
founded? And cannot all these engines of prosperity be made to 
accelerate the movements of the trains of manufactures? And will 
they not invest the State of Missouri with the glory of scientific 
light, and of political fame as well as of financial prosperity? 

‘Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ 

*Tis a consummation that surely may be won. 

Extensive means must be accumulated, a wise and liberal policy 
pursued, and the end is at hand. 

The Railroad Companies of Missouri alone, with a portion of 
their $8,250,000 of State Bonds, and a few legislative privileges, 
could make all the iron they want, being 100 tons per mile, for 
their 1,200 miles of Railroads, amounting to 120,000 tons of iron, 
at $4,500,000, as estimated on the Renton Process; while at the 
present price of iron—say $75 per ton—the same amount of iron 
would cost $9,000,000. 

And after supplying themselves, they might sell their manufac- 
turing establishments at an additional profit. 

Cotton goods, iron wares and other kinds of merchandize could 
be manufactured by individual enterprise, private partnership and 
corporate bodies to supply the demand, for their respective goods, 
wares and merchandize, not only of Missouri, but also of the 
whole country from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulfof Mexico. 
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The means and spirit to command success in this sphere of in- 
dependence will be represented more fully in future articles. 

But as a movement has lateiy been made in Uhio, to advance 
the prosperity of iron manufactures, we here quote the notice or it 
published originally in the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, and quoted 
by the Mining (New York) Magazine, from which we quote : 
LAKE SUPERIOR WROUGHT IRON MANUFACTURE UNDER REN- 

TON’S PROCESS. 

Renton’s new process for making wrought iron direct from the 
ore, we are pleased to learn is continuing to work with increased 
success. A quantity of the Lake Superior ore was sent by the 
Cleveland lron Company to Cincinnati, to be manufactured into 
iron by the new process in a furnace built by W. C. Davis & Ce., 
under the superintendence of the Patentee. 

On Thursday the trial was made, and in six hours produced 1,- 
249 lbs. of blooms from 2,436 lbs. of ore; a p rtion of the iron 
was rolled into bars, producing an article remarkable for tough- 
ness. A piece of 1 1-4 inch round bar was bent over cold under 
a 6,500 lb. hammer, and so flattened down that the two inside 
edges came completely together all the way, without showing the 
least crack or break on the end. This is one of the severest tests, 
and none but very good iron can stand it. A portion also rolled 
very well into wire rods. 

We have the best authority for saying that on Saturday Mr. 
Renton’s furnace made in nine Lours and twenty minutes 2,470 
Ibs. of blooms out of 5,860 lbs. of ore, chiefly of the Ohio and 
Virginia limestone ores, 1,566 lbs. of which, however, was the 
Lake Superior ore, mixed with a portion of t}te Ohio and Virgin- 
ia, which yielded well and worked very fast, turning out about 400 
Ibs. per hour, and which made very tough iron. This process 
economizes fuel, as by measurement it only takes one and a half 
tons of mineral coal to make a ton of bloom. The Ohio ores by 
this mode will yield about 40 per cent., and the Lake Superior ore 
from 5) to 60 per cent. These statistics show this new process to 
be a very important improvement in the manufacture of wrought 
iron, a vast saving being made in substituting mineral coal or 
wood for charcoal, which must bring into requisition vast quanti- 
ties of lands that lay useless with the wood swept off for charcoal, 
although abounding in bituminous coal, which could not be used 
for working the hematite ores. The main features of this improve- 
ment consist in reducing the cost of a ton of iron, improving its 
quality, saving the cost of the pig metal process, and consequently 
a large amount of capital requisite to work the blast furnace, this 
mode requiring comparatively but a small outlay. 

The cost of manutacturing one ton of iron from Lake Superior 
ore, at this point, we give as follows :— 

Labor of three men ..... pbthin dad cin odcebectveccreugee Mae 
Two tons coal, $2 50 ..............csecccsceeeeee 3 00 
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Hammering inte Blooms..............0...0..000 1 OO 
Burning and stamping ore 

Filling tubes 

Cost of power.. 

Making into muck bar 

Including all contingencics—merchantable bar 6 00 


$21 00 
When the Canal at Sault Ste. Marie is com 
pleted, and Railroad from the Mines to the 
Lake, two tons of ore, which will make more 
than a ton of iron, will cost $0 per ton....12 00 
suéeenbibeaeden neha eiaeiuson oe UP 
Present value of Iron per ton. 80 00 
Net profit i cadsebbbe nadesendsdcaksnewaounes oo0e0. $40 50 
Additional, for present cost in transportation 
of the ore 


Net profit Waeibcbalsaacsassiiceescascecmde $34 50 
Cost of the ore made into Blooms when canal 

is finished........... db abbheeddsaeeae iabsics eee 
Present cost added......... 


For one ton Iron Blooms made at this point$38,75 

These figures may be applied as a basis of calculation for in- 
vestments in the iron manutacturing business at St. Louis, with a 
liberal margin for increased profits, for although coal is not now 
so cheap at St. Louis as at Cleveland, yet the position occupied 
by St. Louis to command the iron trade of the United States is 
far superior to that of Cleveland with her Lake Superior ore, as 
St. Louis is within 80 miles of the lron Mountain of Missouri, 
while Cleveland is over 5VU miles from the Iron Mountain of Mich- 


igan. 
o ‘ ° 
The cost of ore, to make a ton of iron, is now 
ie CROUOIINE, ccccccevdsceses $24.00 


The onet at Bb, BameGRiss cocsecds seca: 12.00 


Surplus profit at St. Louis................... $12.00 p. ton. 
But it is said that the ore will in time be brought to Cleveland 
at greatly reduced rates. Grant it, and the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain R. R. will work a similar result for St. Louis. 
And finally not only Missouri but Lilinois also will easily supply 
St. Louis with the desired coal in abundance. 


PAPA PDA 
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MISSOUR I IRON. 


The following is a statement of shipments of iron made at Ste. 
Genevieve, as furnished us by Mr. John Ziegler, the agent of the 
Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob Companies, from the Ist of June 
last, up to the present month. We regret that no statistic has 
been kept of other shipments made at this place, as we are unable 
to give a full and complete statement of the lead, white sand, lime 
and the agricultural productions of this and the surrounding coun- 
ties. 

It is well known and established fact, and generally acknowledged 
by business and steamboat men, that Ste. Genevieve is the largest 
and most extensive shipping point on the river between St. Louis 
and Memphis. We are fully prepared to substantiate and prove 

beyond all shadow of doubt the correctness of this statement. 

PIG METAL. 
Up Ohio river . 2,119 tuns. 
To St. Louis....... 1317 * 
Total,... 
BLOOMS. 

Up Ohio river.............11,097 pieces—1,313,857 Ibs. 

Te Bt. Louis........+--:. . 4,089 * 691,923 Ibs. 

Total 9,185 2,005, 780 Ibs. 

There is at the landing over 3,000 tuns pig metal, and 400 
tuns blooms, which is all sold and will be shipped as soon as 
freights are reasonable.—[ Plaindealer, 24. Dec., ’53.] 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN MANUFACTURES IN THE U. 


The entire capital invested in vite various manufactures in the 
United States, on the Ist of June, 1850, not to include any estab- 
lishments producing less than the annual value of $5v0— 

Amounted in round numbers, to.... $530,000,000 
Value of raw material................. 000,000,000 
Amount paid for labor 240,000,000 
Value of manufactured articles 1,020,000,000 
Number of persons employed ... 1,050,000 





René. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


RENE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
(In Continuation. ) 
By THE Junior Epiror. 


‘Venerable and smiling Italy offered me innumerable master- 
works of art. With what holy and poetic awe I wandered through 
those vast buildings by the fine arts consecrated to religion! What 
a labyrinth of columns! What a succession of arches and of vaults! 
How sweet are those sounds one hears among the domes, like the 
roar of the waves on the ocean, the murmur of the winds in the 
forest, or the voice of God inhis temple! The architect embodied, 
as it were, the ideas of the poet, and made them touching to the 
senses.” 

‘In the meantime what have I learned even with so much troub- 
le? Nothing certain among the ancients, nothing beautiful among 
the moderns. The past and the present are two imperfect statues: 
the one has been all marred by the wreck of ages; the other has 
not yet received its perfection of the future.’ 

‘But indeed, my old friends, you above all, dwellers in the des 
ert, are you not surprised that, in this recital of my travels, I have 
not once entertained you with the monuments of nature? 

‘One day I was standing on the summit of Etna, a volcano 
which burns in the center of an island. I saw the sun rise from 
the vast expanse of the horizon below me, Sicily contracted as a 
point at my feet, and the sea unrolled far off in the distant space. 
In that lofty view of the scene around me, the rivers seemed to me 
only like geographical lines traced on a map; but, while on the one 
side my eye perceived these objects, on the other it plunged in the 
crater of Aetna, where, in the interim of the ebullition of black 
vapor, I discovered its heart on fire.’ 

‘A young man full of passions, seated on the mouth of a volea- 
no, weeping over mortals whose dwellings beneath his feet he could 
scarcely see, is it not doubtless, O venerable men, an object 
worthy only of your pity ; but, whatever you may think of René, 
this scene presents to you the picture of his character and his ex- 
istence; it is thus that all my life Ihave had before my eyes at the 
same time a world vast and inscrutable and an abyss yawning at 


my side.’ 
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Pronouncing these last words, René was silent, and fell sudden- 
ly ina revery. Father Souel looked at him with astonishment ; 
and the old blind Sachem, who heard the young man speak no 
more, knew not what to think of this silence. 

René had fixed his eyes on a band of Indians who were crossing 
the prairie at leisure. Suddenly iis countenance was changed, 
tears flowed from his eyes; he exclaimed: 

‘Happy Savages! Oh! that I could enjoy the peace which you 
always possess! While with so little satisfaction 1 ran through so 
many lands, you, seated quietly under your oaks, you let the days 
unnumbered flow along. Your thought was only for your wants, 
and you arrived, better than I, at the result of wisdom, like a 
child between sports and sleep. If that melancholy which produces 
excess of happiness sometimes reaches your soul, you soon spring 
from that transicnt sadness, and your glance raised toward heaven 
seeks with solicitude a mysterious charm, which soothes the poor 
savage.’ 

Here the voice of René again ceased, and the head of the young 
man fell upon his breast. Chactas, stretching out his arm in the 
darkness, and taking the arm of his son, said to him with a 
troubled voice: ‘My sen! My dear son!’ At these tones the brother 
of Amelie coming to himself again, and blushing at his agitation, 
begged his father to pardon him. 

Then the old Indian said: ‘My young friend, the movements of 
a heart like thine, know not how to be uniform; only subdue that 
nature which has already made you so unhappy. If you, more 
than any other, suffer the ills of life, it need not surprise you: a 
lar ge soul should contain more sorrow than a small one. Continue 
thy recital. Thou hast led us through one portion of Europe. 
Make us acquainted with thy home. Thou knowest that I have 
seen France, and what ties have bound me there; I would love to 
hear you speak of that great chief,* who is no more, and whose 
glorious cabin I have visited. My child, I see no more, except by 
memory. An old man with his memories is like a dying oak in 
our woods: the oak is no longer adorned with its own foliage, but 
its naked form is sometimes covered with strange plants which 
grow on its aged branches.’ 

The brother of Amelie calmed by these words, resumed thus the 


history of his heart: 


* Louis XIV. 
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‘Alas! my father, I am unable to entertain you with that great 
era of which I saw only the end in my infancy, and which was no 
more when I returned to my native land. Buta change more 
astonishing and more sudden has not occurred with any nation. 
From the pride of genius, respect for religion, dignity of manners, 
there was a universal and rapid fall to meanness of spirit, to im- 
piety, to corruption. It was wholly in vain that I had hoped to 
find at home some gentle spell to calm that restlessness, that 
ardor of desire which followed me everywhere. From the study of 
the world I had learned nothing, and moreover I had lost the bliss 
of ignorance,’ 

‘My sister, by a mysterious conduct, seemed to take pleasure in 
augmenting my ennui. She left Paris a few days before my ar- 
rival. I wrote to her that I intended to go and rejoin her; she 
quickly answered dissuading me from this project, under the pre- 
text that she was uncertain about where her affairs would call her. 
What sad reflexions did I not then make on friendship, which 
presence cools, which absence effaces, which does not resist mis- 
fortune, and is even lost in prosperity |’ 

‘I was soon more lonely at home than I ever had been in a for- 
eign land. For some time I wished to mingle in a world which 
said nothing to me, and which did not understand me. My soul, 
which no passion had yet impaired, sought for an object to which 
it could become attached; but I found that I gave more than I re- 
ceived. Neither an elevated language nor a profound sentiment 
did they desire me to bestow. I was busy only in shrinking up my 
life, to place it on a level with society. Characterized throughout 
with a romantic spirit, ashamed of the part I was playing, disgust- 
ed more and more with things and with men, I resolved to retire 
in a faubourg, to live there wholly unknown.’ 

‘At first I found pleasure enough in that obscure and indepen- 
dent life. Unknown, I mingled with the crowd, the vast desert of 
men |’ 

‘Often seated in a church, frequented by a few, I spent hours 
and hours in meditation. I saw poor women come and bend in 
adoration before the Most High, or sinners kneel at the altar of 
penitence. Not one goes away from those places without a coun- 
tenance more serene; and the deafening clamors which one hears 
in the streets seem to be the waves of passions and the storms of 
the world which beat and die at the foot of the Temple of the 
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Lord. Great God, who saw secretly my tears flowing in those 
sacred retreats, thou knowest how many a time I| cast myself at 
thy feet praying that thou wouldst free me from the load of life, 
or change the Adam within me! Ah! who has not felt sometimes 
the need of regeneration, of renewing himself by the waters of the 
torrent, of refreshing bis soul at the fountain of life? Who has 
not sometimes been overwhelmed by the weight of his own un- 
worthiness, and incapable of doing anything grand, noble, just ? 


‘When the evening was come, regaining the path from my re- 
treat, I stopped on the bridge to see the sunset. The star, illu- 
minating the smoke of the city, seemed to oscillate gently in a 
fluid of gold, as the pendulum of the clock of ages. I then retired 
with the night, through a labyrinth of solitary streets. Observing 
the lights which shone in the abodes of men, I wafted myself away 
on the wing of thought amid the scenes of grief and of joy which 
they brightened, and I felt that, under all the roofs of those in- 
habitants, I had not one friend. In the midst of my reflexions, 
the bell began, with solemn sound, to toll the time in the tower of 
the gothic cathedral ; it was repeated with blended tones, and to 
remote distances, from church to church. Alas! each hour in so- 
ciety opens a grave, and makes the tears flow.’ 

‘This life, which at first had enchanted me, soon changed into a 
source of my misery. I grew weary of the repetition of the same 
scenes and of the same ideas. I began to search my heart, and 
to ask of myself what I desired. 1 knew not what; but on a sud- 
den I thought that some charm might be found in the woods. At 
once I resolved to end in a wild exile a career scarcely begun, and 
in which I had already wasted many years.’ 

‘I embraced this project with the ardor which I infused in al} 
my designs ; I left hurriedly to seclude myself in a thatched cot- 
tage, as I had gone heretofore to make a tour of the world.’ 


‘Some accuse me of having inconstant tastes, of being unable 


to enjoy the same fancy for a long time, of being the prey of an 
imagination which siezes hold of the foundation of my pleasures, 
as if it was tired of their endurance; others accuse me of always 
passing by the goal which I reach: alas! I seek only an unknown 
good, of which the intuition impels me. Is it my fault if I find 
limits everywhere, and no longer any interest in what is onee done? 
However I feel that I love the monotony of the sentiments of life; 
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and if I have yet the madness to believe in happiness, I will seek 


for it in accordance with my custom.’ 

‘Absolute solitude, the appearance of nature, plunged me soon 
into a condition which almost baffles description. Without parents, 
without friends, one might say all alone on the earth, having never 
yet loved, I was overwhelmed with a superabundance of life, some- 
times I would blush suddenly, and I would feel something flowing 
in my heart like streams of burning lava; sometimes I burst forth 
with unvoluntary screams, and the night was troubled equally with 
my dreamings and my watchings. Something was wanting to fill 
up the abyss of my existence: [I descended into the valley, I as- 
cended the mountain, appealing with all the power of my emotions 
to the ideal object of a future flame; I embraced it in the winds, 
I thought I could hear it in the moaning of the waves; this imag- 
inary phantom was everything, yes, the stars in the skies, and 
even the principle of life in the universe.’ 

‘Yet this condition of repose and of trouble, of poverty and of 
opulence, was not without some charms: one day I was amusing 
myself by stripping off the leaves from the branch of a willow by 
the brook side, and attaching an idea to each leaf which the cur- 
rent drew away. <A king who fears he may loose his crown by a 
sudden revolution, does not feel anxieties more lively than were 
mine at each circumstance which threatened the destruction of my 
branch. © weakness of mortals! O infancy of the human heart, 
which never grows old! Behold! to what depth of puerility our 
proud reason can descend! And yet is it true that very many men 
bind their destiny to things of as little importance as my leaves of 
the willow.’ 

‘But the croud of fleeting sensations which I experienced in my 
walks cannot be expressed. The tones which passions produce in 
the void of a lonely heart are like the murmurs which the winds 
and the waves arouse in the silence of the desert: one may enjoy, 
but he cannot describe them.’ 

‘Autumn surprised me amid these uncertainties: I entered with 
rapture upon the mouth of the tempests. Sometimes I wished to 
be one of those warriors wandering through the storms, the clouds 
and the phantoms; sometimes I envied the lot of the herdsman 
whom I saw warming his hands at the little bramble fire which he 
had kindled in a corner of the woods. I heard his melancholy 
songs, which reminded me that in all lands the natural song of 
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man is sad, even when it expresses happiness. Our heart is an 
unfinished instrument, a lyre whose cords are untuned, and with 
which we are compelled to utter the accents of joy by tones conse- 
crated to sorrow.’ 

‘During the day I wandered over the broad meadows bounded by 
the forests. The slightest thing excited my revery! a dry leaf 
which the wind chased before me, a hut whose smoke arose over 
the hill stript of trees, the moss which trembled at the breath of 
the north-wind on the trunk of an oak, a broken rock, a lonely 
pond where the faded rush was mourning! The solitary steeple 
raising itself at a distance in the valley, has often drawn my at- 
tention; often have 1 followed the eyes of the birds of passage 
which flew above my head. I fancied the unknown shores, the 
foreign climes where they resort; I wished | could fly with them. 
A secret instinct tormented me, I felt that I myself was a voya- 
geur; but a voice from heaven seemed to say to me: ‘Man, the 
season of thy migration has not yet come; wait till the wind of 
death raises thee: then thou shalt display thy wings, and wend thy 
way to the unknown realms which thy heart longs to inhabit.’ 

‘Arise soon, ye rapturous storms, and transport René into the 
spheres of another life!’ Speaking thus, I walked with rapid steps, 
face glowing, the wind sighing through my locks, feeling neither 
rain nor frost, enchanted, tormented and seemingly possessed by 
the demon of my heart.’ 

‘At night, while the north-wind was shaking my cottage, when 
the rain fell in torrents on my roof, when through my window I 
saw the moon ploughing through the huge broken clouds, like a 
white sailing vessel laboring amid the waves, I felt life redoubling 
from the bottom of my heart. I felt within me the power of the cre- 
ation of worlds. Oh! that I could impart to another the extasies 
I experienced! O God! hadst thou but given me a wife after my 
own heart; if, as to our first father, thou hadst brought to me by 
the hand an Eve fashioned from myself * * *% * * 
Heavenly Beauty, I would have knelt in adoration before thee ; 
then, clasping thee in my\arms, I would have prayed the Eternal t 
consecrate to thee the remainder of my life.’ 


[ Continuation forthcoming. ] 
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Some Thoughts on Self Intellectual Culture. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE KEOKUK (10WA) BAR. 
Continued from page 224. 


The exercise of intellect, and the improvement of language, are the 
two means by which we must lift ourselves and our race up to great- 
ness and power and independence: how clear and vast and pervading 
are these; how infinite their powers; how stupendous their results ! 
Just so it is with all human knowledge when reduced to its original 
elements; when analyzed and logically classed: simple, beautiful, easy 
of acquisition. All knowledge is science in ‘he abstract. Science is 
the accumulated knowledge of many reduced and arranged, so as to 
be comprehensible to one. Art is nothing but the practice of science. 
Science has reference to mind: to matter and to morals; hence its pri- 
mary division into abstract science and natural and moral science; the 
first, embracing metaphysics, letters and laneuage; the second, phys- 
sics, chemistry, physiology, and to which may be added mathematics, 
or the science of quantity ; and the third, covering an examination of 
our complex duties to our God, our country, our fellow-men and our- 
selves in all the relations and responsibilities, in which it is possible 
fur us to be placed. These primary divisions may be subdivided so 
as to embrace every department of human knowledge of whatever 
character or description. 

Again: all knowledge is composed of simple ideas, and the under- 
standing of their agreements and their disagreements with each oth- 
er; and every new idea we acquire, and make our own, is a new and 
unquestionable advance in education. This may appear to be a rather 
homely and f:miliar way of viewing the arts and sciences and litera- 
ture; but rest assured, itis the only intelligent and practically eorrect 
way. ‘There is a disposition too prev lent, to throw around philos- 
ophy, in its enlarged sense, a veil of my stery and an aspect of auster- 
ity not belonging to it. It is contemplated by many as forbidding in 
its appearance and complex in its structure, and as legitimately be- 
longing to a favored few, and beyond the reach of the great masses. 
It is supposed that opulence and illustrious birth and brilliant genius 
and the smiles of fortune, are indispensable in some way to become 
distinguished as scholars acd statesmen and jurists and divines. The 
history and -ircumstances of celebrated individuals are imagined to 
be different from those of others, as though some undefinable charm 
and uninterrupted prosperity and superior spirit presided over their 
destinies. 

Think ye, all those eminent men of this and other times, whose 
philosophy has enlightened, and whose eloquence has electrified, have 
never experienced the vicissitudes and trials and sorrows of life ? 
Think ye, their course from childhood tothe grave, has been marked 
by cloudless sky and balmy breeze? Have storm and tempest and 
rock and billow, never shattered their tiny barks, or endangered their 
eventful lives, or shipwrecked some of their dearest hopes ? Had we 
leisure to draw aside the curtain, and look a little into the private 
history of a few distinguished individuals, who have flourished in 
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various countries, and at diilerent periods of time ; and whose genius 
and scholarship have contributed so essentially to the improvement 
and happiness of our race; and see if theirs was a life of affluence 
and sunshine, or of trial and vicissitude, if 1 am not exceedingly mis- 
taken, we would find that very many of the most beloved and honored 
and gifted of men, have suffered with an intensity almost inconceiv- 
able ; have struggled with difficulties, which would appeal and over- 
whelm the mass of mankind, and have emerged from an obscurity and 
a poverty, that had they been ours, would have crushed forever our 
wavering resolutions and hal! developed energies. We would learn 
further, that dazzling genius and fertile imagination have less to do 
with eminence and solid acquirement, than an iron resolution and in- 
domitable perseverance. These belong to all; are within the reach of 
all, and are indispensable to, and inse parable companions of all intel- 
lectual greatness. The corruscations of genius may startle by their 
brilliancy, and the creations of fancy compel our admiration, yet their 
existence is brief and evanescent unless they are supplied at the liy- 
ing fountains of knowledge by the untiring hand of industry. 

A narration of the early difficulties and struggles of eminent men 
in the pursuits of learning, and in their career to honor and renown, 
would furnish a truly rich and valuable lesson, The field of observ- 
ation is an extensive one, reple‘e with interesting examples, and fur- 
nishing powerful motives of encouragement to all, If our youth 
would bestow a few moments of serious thought, upon their own so- 
cial position, their multiplied means of improvement, the numerous 
advantages they possess, and the respectable talents with which they 
are endowed, I think, they would avail themselves of every occasion 
and opportunity to devote themselves in the scale of intelligence. If 
our young men would diligen‘ly and earnestly cultivate all their ment- 
al powers, they would become respected, enlightened, and honored. 
If they would avoid scenes of dissipation, trifling conversation, and 
the formation of vicious habits; and by a judicious distribution of their 
time, and an unbroken determination, pursue a fixed and systematic 
course of instruction, they must and would ultimately rise to useful- 
ness, eminence and great learning. 

Every man, I care not what may be your situation, your age, your 
poverty, your associations, if you are true to your Own powers, true 
to your country, true to your best interest, true to the cause of hu- 
manity, true to your own highest happiness, true to the genuine im- 
pulses and immortal responses of your own soul; you can rise above 
the mists of ignorance and prejudice to the bright, upper sky of phil- 
osophy and public usefulness. Though the morning of your life be 
dark and gloomy, full of crushing dispair and perilous trial, yet its 
noon will become clear and beautiful, and the evening of your days 
will be bathed in the gorgeous splendors of an unbounded sun whose 
rays will illume your path with honor and glory. 

The poet has beautifully alluded to the stern energy required for 
success and distinction in life. 

“Thus at the flaming forge of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 
Thus, on its sounding anvil shaped, 
Each burning deed and thought.” 
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The examples furnsshed in the lives of distinguished persons will 
also prove highly interesting to the pale and thoughtful student, whose 
brow is lined with the deep traces of mental toil; whose days present 
one unbroken scene of conflict, and whose nights are consumed in si- 
lent secret, yet eloquent converse with the illustrious dead; they will 
cheer him on, and buoy him up in his trying journey, stimulate his 
jaded energies to renewed exertion, and present to him in distant 
prospect the noble rewards that will crown his efforts. Young man, 
“Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not again. Wjsely im- 
prove the present, it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy future, 
without fear and with a manly heart.” And 

“Men of thought be up and stirring, 
Night and day; 

Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way: 

Men of action—aid and cheer them, 
As ye may.” 

In the pursuit of learning, it will be well to inquire, what studies 
hold a superior claim upon our attention, The departments of know- 
ledge are so numerous, and their details so nice and diversified, that 
it is impossible for any one mind to master all; and indeed among the 
large mass of the people a few only can be properly explored and 
comprehended. 

On this branch of my subject I can only refer to 2 few subjects of 
study which appear to me to be invested with a more prominent and 
practical importance than others. 

A first leading principle would seem to be to pay particular atten- 
tion to that branch of knowledge most intimately connected with our 
condition and pursuits in life. That which relates to our business or 
profession is invested with a pervading and practical importance. It 
not only affects deeply our respectability in life, but involves largely 
our competent discharge of duty. By adopting a business or profes- 
sion, we hold ourselves out to the world as qualified in every respect 
for its faithful and intelligent discharge, and upon which presumption 
and reasonable expectation of ability and skill, axtensive and delicate 
interests are intrusted to our care: interests, perhaps, which involve 
the fortunes, the reputation, the lives and the happiness of others. 
To possess imperfect attainments here, or to be negligent in the study 
and mastering of the art and science of our calling, evidences a wan- 
ton disregard of our own highest interests and of the most serious 
duties of life. To be respectable in our profession, deserves no par- 
ticular praise; for it involves a simple, plain, practical discharge of 
duty ; to be unqualified in our profession and interpose no efforts to 
redeem ourselves from our position, manifests gross neglect, and is 
deserving the most severe and unqualified animadversion. We ought 
then, by all means, and at every sacrifice, to master our business, un- 
derstand its philosophy, study its history, and become familiar with 
its art and mystery. This is indispensable to our respectability, pros- 
perity and happiness. Self-respect and all laudable ambition will be 
destroyed, unless we lay the foundations of our success in life, broad 
and deep, in a thorough appreciation of its principles end practice 
I would therefore urge most earnestly upon every young man, what- 
ever may be his calling in life, whether mechanical or commercial, 
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professional or agricultural, to learn well and study deeply that cal- 
ling, investigate its reasons and elements, and master all its depart- 
men's and difficulties. | He will thus experience a pride and consci- 
ousness of ability and mental wealth. that will inspire him with con- 
fidence and enable him to command the sincere respect and esteem of 
others. 

Another very essential branch of education is the study of the his- 
tory of our country and its civil and political institutions. Ina Re- 
public like ours, where every citizen possesses political rights and 
influence, which may be exercised for the honor or disgrace of his 


country, the necessity of political information and a thorough com- 


prehension of the organization and purpose and end of government, 
d 


-_ - - a3 
cannot be too pr found!y or earnestly impress G. No eaucation Can 
1 


be valuable or complete without this. 


The history of our republic extend er a ; pe riod of 
time, but it is rich in heroic achiev , repli it Ind political 
philosophy, an ure of government 
and the rights of man. n the annals of no nation, have the nature 


and obligation of the socia npact been so searchingly discussed, 
‘and the true i itution 21 ‘sion of civil society so fearlessly can- 
vassed and accurate ly lefi .asinourown. The bold and manly 
docirines avowed by the colonies in their remonstrances to the tyran- 
nical : ores sions of Great Britain, the learned and elaborate ex posi- 
tions of government by the revolutionary fathers on the adoption of 
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leation, and the most comprehensive, accurate and 
exhausting investigations, which the nature and structure, the insti- 
tution and purpose of all human government underwent on the fram- 
ing and ac ep nee of the fe deral const! tic n,. fi rni h less ns full of 

luable to the patriot and sta 
man. No individual can be supposed capable of legislating intelli- 


the articles of « 


e 
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instruction and wisdom, and are inv tes- 
gently for his country, or of participating in the administration of its 
laws with a profound convi f his responsibility, unless he has 
drank deeply » fountains of knowledge, and imbued his mind 
with their wisdom and generous spirit. The history of our revolu- 
le ith illustrations of heroism and devotion to c¢ untry, 

t ther nation. Whatever adorns the hu- 


tion is re 
not surp 
man character, whi ustain man fortitude, whatever conse- 
crates lofty patriotism, wh: nblazens military renown, or what- 


y 
} 
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ever evidences sterling and a sel{-sacrificing, self-sustaining 
spirit amidst ¢ | and darkness, is manifested in the history of our 
hs in the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

n virtue, is celebrated in 
he chivalrous deeds of England’s heroes and Sco- 
peges of their history, and live in the traditions 

the iron discipline ar d enduring fortitude of Rus- 

me themes of wonder and admiration. But 

the mere struecles of men for power and of 

kings for prerogative. Their revolutions were simply to elevate one 
class of tyrants upon the ruins of another; and their hard fought bat- 
tles and bloo all fields breught nought of civil freedom and re- 
deemed condition to a suffering people. The soldier poured out his 
blood and received his pittance and remained a slave; the general with 
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laurels crowned, bent his knee in servile homage before his lord and 
emperor. But the American revolution gave birth to an enlightened 
and regulated liberty. It was the offspring of redeemed mind, anim- 
ated by a sense of its oppression, and conscious of its rights, its pow- 
ers, and its duties. And the history and result of that revolution il- 
lustrate the determined purpose, the unquestionable zeal and the tri- 
umphant power of the people. And when the story of Greece and 
Rome shall be forgotten, the achievements of England and of Scotia 
remain unsung, and the crushing despotism of the haughty Muscovite 
be only remembered in the legends of tradition; the illustrious and be- 
loved name of Washington, and the gallant deeds of the other heroes, 
of the revolution will be lisped by every tongue, and heard in every 
clime. And the battle-fields of our own country, and of wild, ro- 
mantic Swi‘zerland, and of poor, degraded Poland, and of heroic. gen- 
erous, betrayed Hungary, now prostrate beneath the weight of the 
imperial empire; when the blood of the martyrs in the cause of liberty 
was shed, and their last expiring groans were heard, will become 
sacred spots dear to the heart and hallowed in the memory of every 
free man, 

Let us then study most thoroughly, and love most devotedly our 
country. Let a knowledge of her institutions rank equal with her 
household gods. Let us teach our children to repeat the tale of her 
birth and the vicissitudes of her sufferings, and let their young and 
pliant minds be impressed with a sense of the value of their civil and 
social privileges. And that country so dear to us, securing so many 
blessings, preserv ing so many precious 1 ights, and cherishing so many 
anxious hopes, may her union be eternal; not a star striken out, not 
a stripe torn; her flag unfurled tothe winds of heaven, and floating in 
peace and in triumph—now and forever, over a free, a united anda 
prosperous people. 

In this connection, I would urge the propriety of the study of civil 
liberty as illustrated in the history of the past. It will warm our love 
of country, and teach us the value and use of freedom. It will en- 
lighten and liberalize our minds, and enlist our sympathies and our 
hopes in behalf of suffering humanity. 

I weuld also most earnestly commend to the most attentive consid- 
eretion of the enlightened youth the study of the moral sciences. 
They instruct us in the nature and value of our domestic and social 
relations, and the rights and duties springing therefrom. We ought 
to remember that in the exercise of our rights, and in the perform- 
ance of our duties, we will frequently come in conflict with others, 
who also have rights to be exercised and duties to be performed. And 
it becomes a matter of serious reflection and of conscience with us to 
respect those rights, and not do violence to those duties. We ought 
likewise to respect the opinions and feelings of those with whom we 
may have intercourse, however they may conflict with our own, for 
we all know the infirmities of our nature, tlie fallibility of our judg- 
ments, and the mutual dependence that exists among us. If we are 
ffxed in our opinions, and indignantly reject injury to our feelings, so 
are others equally fixed in their opinions, and sensitive in their feel- 
ings. And God has transferred to no man the right to pass judgment 
upon me, or to pronounce an idle sentence of condemnation upon any 
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initia ‘ular views which I may sincerily cherish. These are matters 
between man and his Maker. 

The want of a thorough comprehension of the limitations of human 
responsibility, has led, and now leads, numerous well-meaning and 
orderly disposed citizens intoan improper interference with the rights 
of others. Many reason from abstract principles without relation to 
the real condition of things, and thus attempt the justification of ac- 
tions and conduct which is neither approved by the spirit of religion, 
nor sanctioned by the instructions of sound reasoning or experience. 
The conduct of certain classes of society would lead us to suppose 
that none others possessed righ hts and consciences excepting them- 
selves, that they wera exclusively right, and all others as exclusively 
Wrong; and that God held them respon isible for all the sins of omis- 
sion and commission of the whole world. Let me, ina spiri of kind- 
ness, most earnestly assure all such persons, whereever they may 
exist, or in whatever circle they may move, that each individual in 
society has a mind and couscience of his own, which he will exercise 
in determining upon his duties, their nature, extent and limitation; 
and that Ae alone msible fer their appropriate, honest and 
judicious exer oa n recollect that peradventure others may 
be able to see as clearly, to reason as pr foun ly, to judge as rrectly 
and to draw cenclusions as accurately as themselves ; and that a love 
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of country and a christian spirit are best evidenced in the practice of 
mutual forbearance, in the exercise of a disinterested charity, in the 
cultivation of a spirit of conciliation and harmony, and in sacredly re- 
specting the richts, duties and privileges of others. These are in- 
dispensable to the well-being of our government, and accord with the 
genius of our civil and social institutions. Our political union was 
the result of a novle and sublime spirit of compromise, concession and 
forbearance ; let the influence of that same spirit rest upon us, and 
prevail over us, now and always, in the discharge of our civil, social 
and religious obligations. 

In reaching the concluding portion of my subject, I regret that the 
length of the article wil - not permit more than a betel allusion to it. 
My previous observations will prove c omp varatively useless unless I can 
to some extent, int erest or endeavor to interest the young mind in the 
pursuits of learning by referring to the encouragements that animate 
and the rew ards th it most assuredly follow all intellectual effort when 
judiciously directed and diligently pursued. 

The theme is an inspiring one. It appeals earnestly, eloquently to 
us all. I would love to dwell upon it. I would love to expatiate 
upon its merits, sketch its outline with graphic pencil, and paint in 
vivid colors its dazzling glories. I would love to trace the unfolding 
of the mind from prattling infancy brilliant in the sunshine of hope 
and innocence, to eloquent and venerable old age, ripe in years and 
honors. I would love to watch the growth of its youthful hopes, its 
early efforts, its maturer years and its last advances to greatness and 
to power. I would love to recite the simple, yet thrilling tale of the 
crushed hopes, the agonizing sorrows and the perilous vicissitudes of 
genius ; its rise, its progress, and its splendor : : how it labored and 
struggled for its existence; how it toiled in the field and in the work- 
shop; how the cold chill of disappointmert nipped its young and ten- 
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der blossoms ; how the cruel world scowled upon it in its first suc- 
cessful dawnings into active life; how it alternated between hope and 
fear midst the bosom of cloud and storm and darkness ; how, at last, 
it triumphed over every adversity, overthrew every barrier that ob- 
structed its progress, and burst in its full and matured majesty upon 
the vision of an astonished world. I would love to call back to this 
life the spirits of those illustrious dead whose works are consecrated 
in our memories and in our affections, and ask them if they would ex- 
change the glories and triumphs of learning for the richest jewels and 
the mightiest honors of earth. I would love to penetrate the youthful 
mind with the value and beauty of knowledge; to expatiate upon its 
nature, its personality, its intransmissibility and its permanence; 
to illustrate and enforce the necessity of perseverance and energy, 
and to point out the respectability and honor and distinction invariably 
attendant upon all steady, well directed and resolute effort; and thus 
enlist his affections and animate his exertions and cheer and establish 
his hopes in the cause of human progress. In the course of our pre- 
vious remarks some of these subjects have been incidentally alluded 
to, and this article is already extended to a greater length than orig- 
inally intended. 

I have written warmly and earnestly in behalf of individual educa- 
tion. My design has been to awaken an interest in this important 
subject, and to arouse the young mind to a seuse of the absolute and 
overwhelming necessity of its early and careful cultivation. How far 
I have succeeded I know not; perhaps the time employed in the effort 
might have been incre profitably expended; yet, if I have stirred up 
one mind to thought and action: if I have thrown abroad a single sen- 
timent which may be caught up and rendered useful; if I have elicited 
a single ray of light to illume the dark and lone path of the care worn 
student in his wanderings to honor and to fame; if I have touched 
though witha rude hand the string in which the soul’s harmonies are 
wrapped up, so that its vibrations pour forth that soul’s music, tf 
there is one mind which after reading this, feels more of renewed 
effort, more of awakened hope, more of re-animated energy to perse- 
vere in his toils, then I am amply repaid and satisfied. 

I wish to see the fabric of mind built up and unfolded in all its 
massive grandeur and beautiful proportion. I wish to diffuse the 
lights of learning, to enthrone the majesty of genius, and to lay broader 
and deeper the foundations of the greatness and opulence and splen- 
dor of a country so dear as is our own to every American heart, and 
which promises in the lapse of centuries untold happiness to countless 
millions. sto perpetua. 

There is one more thought connected with this exciting themeto which 
I must allude. It is near and dear to my heart. It has been cherished 
as the miser, his hoarded treasure or the young mother, her first- born, 
It has again and again cast forth its heaven light, dispersing the sur- 
rounding darkness, and cheering and reanimating my desponding 
hopes. It is the eternity of mind. Aye, its eternity of existence. The 
massive structures of art may crumble into dust, and the noblest 
achievements of genius lie prostrate beneath the storms of time ; yet 
the mind, the immortal mind will survive with all its mysterious fac- 
ulties, its rich possessions and its glorious endowments. Genius and 
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imagination, taste and sensibility, science, literature and the arts, all 
that elevates and refines and ennobles and adorns our spiritual nature, 
they, too, will survive; and justice herself will survive with all the 
relations on which her existence depends, she has her abiding place 
on earth, her throne in heaven, and her existence in intelligent mind. 
Not more giltedly than sublimely has the poet sung ; when speaking 
of the immortality of the human mind, he exclaims: 

‘*The stars sha fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt, am he war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds!” 

We live ina period of time where powerful and organized and un- 

examp!ed efforts are mak ng to mt ltiply the means of education, and 


render purer and more enlightened the public sentiment. Mighty 


agents and contr ling elements are at work everywhere where chris- 


tianity and civilization have sown their seeds and planted their stand- 
ard: and if we do not act with decision and energy, we shall soon be 
left very far behind those arourd us. We cannot pause, if we would. 
There is no time lor deliberation. Surely as water seeks its level. 
surely as to-morrow’s sun will rise, surely as civilization elevates the 


human race, and religion consecrates the best affections: so surely 
will we be driven into the beck ground, if we are not active and in- 
telligent and persevering in our efforts. 

We must conduct ourselves as individuals conscious of our position 
in socicty and resolved to perform our duty. The oge is full of inter- 
est, excitement, hope, change; and we must imbue our minds and 
hearts with i's spirit and genius, and launch our enterprize with a 
generous confidence upon the current of passing events, if we really 
hope to preserve our learning, our religion and vur civilization. There 
is no other means of progress, no other means of advancement in the 
arts und sciences, no other means of attaining perfection in all which 
adorns hum n character, and imparts value to st cial i tercourse. To 
these we must look, and upon these we must rely. Come cloud or 
sunshine, prosperity or adversity, liberty or revolution, we must, we 


are bound by the most solemn considerations, we are invoked by the 


spirit of eternal justice and the genius of the loftiest patriotism to 
sustain all those means, and streng hen and sanctify all t) ose institu- 
tions, religious and eleemosinary, literary and scientific which confer in- 
dividual happiness, develop the social virtues, and establish and per- 
petuate national freedom and independence. 

I cannot more appropriately conclude this article than by quoting 
the lofty sentiment and beautiful language of one of our most profound 
statesman and gifted orator, himself a splendid illustration of the in- 
fluence of individual effort and free institutions in elevating the man 
from the obscurity of private life to the proudest and most command- 
ing position in our republic : 

“Our proper business is improvement. Let our age be the age of 
improvement. In a day of peace, let us advance the arts of peace and 
the works of peace. Let us develop the resources of our land, call 
forth its powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great inter- 
ests, and see whether we also in our day and generation may not per- 
form something worthy to be remembered. Let us cuttivate a true 
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spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the great objects which our 
condition points out to us, let us act under a settled conviction and an 
habitual feeling, that these thirfy-one States are one country. Let 
our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us ex- 
tend our ideas over the whole vast field in which we are called to 
act. Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And by the blessing of God may that country it- 
self become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and ter- 
ror, but of wisdom and peace and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration forever.” 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 228, vol. XI. No. 68. 

MIGRATION OF BOONES; MCGARY AND RAY; ADVENTURE OF THREE 
BOYS, IN 1773 AND 17763; FORT OF HARRODSBURG; GRANTS OF 
LAND BY HENDERSON & CO.; SOCIAL COMPACT FOR THE COLONY OF 
TRANSYLVANIA, IN 1775; MEMBERS OF THE 1ST LEGISLATURE IN 
THE WEST. 

In despite of these dangers and difficulties so graphically and truth- 
fully pourtrayed by the historian Marshall, who had acted his part in 
all these various scenes. struggling for life with the wilderness anda 
wily and savage foe, “there were from a review of the records”? more 


improvement 3, as cullivation and buildings are expressively termed, 
“with a view to future settlement in this year (1776), than in any 


‘9 


other. Nor were these dispersed parties in so wide a territory so 
generally exposed as in the fixed and notorions forts. 

After the fort at Boonesborough had been completed, Boone re- 
turned to North Carolina, a second time, in order to bring his family 
to Kentucky. He had attempted this in 1773, «in company with five 
families and forty men who joined,” as he says, “in Powell’s valley, 
150 miles from the now settled parts ef Kentucky. But on the 10th 
of October, 1773, says the same brave old woodsman, “‘ihe rear of our 
company was attacked by a number of Indians, who killed six men and 
wounded one; of those my oldest son was one that fell in the action,’* 

This severe repulse had deterred the party from prosecuting 
their daring enterprise, until the time just mentioned. When 
McGary’s party had arrived at the head of Dicks river, Boone, 
with twenty-one men, went to Boonesborough, and left his pre- 
vious associates to find their way, as well as they could, by his 
directions, through the pathless forest to Harrodstown. At the time 
of our narrative, there were but four cabins at this place, and five 
old soldiers in them, who had followed James Harrod from the Mon- 
ongahela country. This distinguished explorer, (of whom so little is 
known beyond the kind, affectionate character given him by Me 
Humphrey Marshall,) had likewise settled a place known as Harrod’s 
station, about six miles east of Harrodsburg, on the present road from 
that place to Danville 


* Filson. 
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The families with McGary, ote rot bewil lered, while the hors- 
es and cattle were left with the boys, “James Ray, John Denton and 
John Hays, then between 14 or 15 years of age, opposite to the mouth 
of Gilbert’s creek, on the east side of Dick’s river, the residue of the 
party attempted the route by themselves ; but MecGary, finding no 
passage at the mouth of Dick’s river for the families, on account of 
the precipitous cliffs which overhung the river, went by himself to 
explore the way. By accident he fell on the path between Harreds- 
burg and Harrod’s station, and taking the eastern end, it brought him 
to the latter place, where he got Josiah Harlan, of lamented homage. 
to pilot the families, as well as the three boys, (who had been leit 
behind to watch the stock of cattle,) in salety to Harrodsburg. Thus 
was formed the first domestic circle o f Harsedsburg by Mrs. Denton, 
Mrs. MeGary and Mrs. Hogan with their families; where was lately 
the res: rt of j th » gayest of the gay among the fashionables of the West 
and the Sout 

The younger woodsmen of whom mention had been made, were 
not, however, relieved until three weeks had elapsed, instead of three 
days as first promised them by MeGary, when they were left on this 
forlorn hope. Does it not speak volumes for the hardihood of the 
times, that three boys of such immature years should be left for three 
weeks by themselves in an Indian wilderness! To add to their dis- 
tress, they could not have iorgotten the fall of three other boys, the 
eldes t hope s of three families, who had been killed by the e Indians in 
1773, at the first attempt of Boone and his company to remove their 
families to the wilderness of Kentucky. They had been le! , almost 
under simil: r circumstances, to collect some stray horse s in Powell's 
Valley, when on their route. One of those premature victims to In- 
dian hostility had been a playmate of James Ray, in North Carolina. 

During the winter of 1775 and 1776, was begun the fort of Har- 
rodstown, (or Harrodsburg, as it is now better known,) of enduring 
importance in the early history of Kentucky. . 

The second attempt of Boone to remove his family te Kentucky 
just men oned, seems to have been made about S piember, 1776. 
It was in company with a party — g of Hugh McGary, [: 
wards so notorious, ] Richard Hogan, and Thomas Denton, with their 
families, constituting together with Boone and his mere immediate 
companions, in the language of the times, twenty-seven guns ; that is 
equivalent to twenty-seven fighting men. This party assembled 
Powell’s V: lley, on the head of Holston river, after having waited 
three months for the junction of Boone’s company. They had sent 
one John Harman before them to raise a crop of corn at Harrodsburg. 
This labor he performed, in a field east of the present town, where 
John Thompson lived in 18383. This party seems to have been un- 
molested; and Boone only says: ‘‘we arrived safe without any other 
difficulties than such as are common to this purpose; my wife and 
daughter being the first white women that ever stvod on the banks of 
the Kentucky river.’ When Me Gary’s party had arrived at the head 
of Dick’s river, [a tributary of the Kentuc ky, | they separated; rom 
Boone, who with twenty-one men took their course to the new fort, 
at Boonesborough; leaving their previous associates to find their way 


to Harrodstown. 
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At the time of our narrative, there were about four cabins at this 
latter place, one of which was alone inhabited, and five old soldiers in 

who had followed James Harrod from the Monongahela country. 
This distinguished explorer had likewise settled a place, known as 
Harrod’s station, about six miles south-east of Harrodsburg. 

Searcely had the fort of Boonesboro’ been roughly and loosely con- 
structed, certainly not finished, till the 14th of June, 1775, than these 
hardy pioneers carrying with them into the wilderness the manly 
principles of their British ancestors, undertook to organize a form of 
government in these distant and almost uninhal ited forests. This is 
an interesting portion of western history little dwelt on, and not suf- 
ficiently known. It has not received the slightest notice from the 
earliest historians, not even from the well informed Marshall. The 
whole affairs of Henderson & Co. seem to have been ignored by this 
author. But, however unfounded the claims of the company were ; 
t! they issued grants of land to a great extent; so that by the 1st of De- 
cember, 1775, 560,000 acres of land were entered, as is presumed, 
in their ofiee. Deeds of great formality were issued by this compa- 
ny, calling themselves “ Proprietors of f the Colon 1y if Transylvania,’ 
By these deeds, the grantees under ti e company, b ound the mselves 
to pay them ‘‘one moiety or half part of all g« Id, silver, c pper, lead 
or sulphur mines; and moreover to pay the company a rent, as might 
be agreed on ‘‘yearly and for every year.’? The penalty for not pay- 
ing this rent, was provided for by a covenant, “that if no sufficient 
distress can be found on the premises, whereon itshall be lawful for 
said company to levy such rent, or arrears, with full costs, charges 
and e xpenses | vaking and levying the same, then the present grant 
and all assignm shall be void and of none effect.” The » company 
then reserved a right, **to reenter into the said lands, and regrant the 
same to any other person or persons whatsoever.”* Had this com- 
pany retained its title, they wculd, within their purchase, have been 
under a quit rent to those great proprietors forever. 

It is, however, much to be doubted whether the high temper of the 
western people amidst the vast wilderness of uncultivated land, would 
have submitted to a state of things which had been a constant source 
of heart burnings in the elder colonies, and has continued to our own 
times in the _ of New York. Sooner, indeed, than have been 
anything less than fee simple or allodial proprietors, the hunters of 
the West, (had they not risen in arms.) would have abandoned the 
country to those land proprietors for lands to be freely obtained, in 
terms more suitable to their interests and their feelings. Symptoms 
of slight hold these terms had upon the hearts of the people, may be 
inferred from the fact that uy pon the earliest manifestations of Indian 
hostilities, 300 men are said ra have left the country by July, 1776.+ 
Col. Clark intimates the same, in his memoir, which will hereafter 
invite the reader’s attention. In this, he remarks, that the company 
took great pains to ingratiate themselves in the favor of the people ; 
but, too soon for their own interest, began to raise upon their lands 
which caused many complain.” 


oo 


* Deeds of the Transylvania Company, in the Henderson Papers. 
t Correspondence of Col. Floyd. 
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Notwit! standing these discontents incident to frontier life, the set. 
tlers under the company soon proceeded to organize a governmen 
for the infant colony. Nor is it one of the least curious in the history 
of our pioneers, while engaged amidst the perils of wilderness life, 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Gretdhens Stube, 


Margaret at the 1 l : Grethen am Sypinnradrteal 
My heart ad. Meine Rub’ ift bin, 
My rest i ’er s Mein Herg it fewer 5 
I'll find it never, “seb fide fre nimmer 
No, never moi Und nimmermebr 


The grave’s my lo Wo ich ibn nicht bab’ 
l “vt mir das Grab, 
Hie gamnye 


Sit mur vergalls. 


Welt 


Mein armer Ropf 
V(t mir verriidt, 
; ; sen Mein armer Sinn 
Seems to m Aft mir seritiiet. 
My heart is sad, &e. Meine Rub’ ijt bin, r. 


But for him lo Nach ihm nur fan’ ih 
Through t vind Bum Fenfter binaus, 
But for him go Mach itm nur geb’ ih 
From home about. Mus dem Haug, 


His lotty ¢ Sein hober Gang, 
His smil ps ize Seine edie Gefialt, 
His noble f é Crines Mundes ¥ acheln, 
His !ove-lit beamin ' Seiner Augen Gewalt, 


fis words of magic, Und feiner Rede 
Thrilling bliss, Sauberfiug, 
His pressing hand, Sein Hainvedrud, 
And Ak! bis kiss! Lind acy fein Rup ! 
My heart is vad, &c. Meine Rub ijt bin rc, 
To be near him, | Mein VBufen drangt 
My breast presse Mid nad ibm bin, 
Did I not fear Ach riirite ich fajjen 
With wild c: . Und balten ibn ! 


My heart lind fiiven ihn 
Clinging, k ng, So wie ich wollt ! 
Would, on his kisses, Yn jeinen Kiijjen 
Be glad to die. Vergeben follt’! 
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Stone.—-Copper and Stee! pistes, wood cuts, 
Manuseripts &e. transferred. Alikind of col- 
orand ornamental priuting executed im the 
neatest style, at moderate Terms. 


Paper Hangings. 


THOMAS DALE, 


Paper >» Whitener and Wall 
No, 168 Market street. near Alex. 
Co’s. Drug store, St. Louis, Me. 

Ji PJob Plastering done at short notice and 
Beat style. 

All orders for work promytly executed. 


Maunutacturers. 


HOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, 5%. Louis, Mo., keeps 
eonstently on hand and manufactures te order 
Ox Chains, Wedges, and every des- 
eription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbies 
and Picket Pins, 1 $-Blacksmith work for 
Mousebuilders, at the lowest prices. J 3"Hle 
has always on haud the highly recommended 
Jron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Sto@l. 


Mathematical Instruments. 


BLATTNER,. Mathematicai ond Ses 
» Instrument maker, Desler in Gu 

le and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
ead street, between Pine and Olive, Si, Louits 
Mo., manuf and has always ea hand? 
Zurveyor’s Com Levelling Instruments; 
Theodolite Comprsses, S yoaiassey, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawi 
ments, Spectacles, Ivery and Gunter’s Seales 
end Protracto a and Half Hour Glasses, 
Micrescopes ifying Gissses, Hy. 
meters of silver” lass, hydrometers 
ecidsand Lanterns, Flectrical Ma~ 
thines, &o., eal and Dental Instra- 
ments; Poeket, ting, Cupping ead self 
injecting cases} Tayler’s Shears, all sizes; 

inges, > Scerificators, Lan- 





colorer, 
& 








‘is Fruit Trees. 


RUIT TREES AND SHRUSBERY, for 
I’ sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
furm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles Senth of St. Louis, Mo, 
There are Omnibus Coaches rumping daily 
from the City within ene half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturistsand ame- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. tn 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been e ed 
in the abeve business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the vavieties now growing, This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from yeer to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
te make choice selections af frvit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices yortrees 
will he as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East oy West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
eity er on steamboats; packed im goed order 
for their destination. 
All letters addressed te Sohn Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention, 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
PPL al all le el 


> 
Hardware. 

WONDERLY, Manufaeturer of Copper, 
« Tim and Sheet Iror Work—suck as Cop- 
Pipes for Steamboats and Disiilleries, 
a Vountains, Copper etties, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in bisline 
of business, No. 233 Main street, Seath-eagt 
evrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo, He alee 
manevfactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboet Cooking Stoves. Tinware 

always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


~~ . 
Furniture. 





TM. M, HARLOW, proprietor of the St, 
FY Leuis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and Keeps constautly on hand every variety 


of olq furnitare, matresses, window 
blinds, Wille w ware, &c. 

‘Also, maDafactures to order every artiele in 
his line; with despatch. Orders from abroad 
prompily attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warrazted as recum- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Seeond street, het- 
ween Olive and Locust streets, St. Lonis. Mo. 


Slate Dard. 


gous M. CANNON, Slater, No. Mand 17 
Gouth a aoe & Louis, woutd re- 
spectfully inform the pubiic having new 
Soontts tard his arrangements, he is prepared to 

make sonereets for any work in - 
has ia his employ practical sleters, ” 
to pe A in a workmanlike man- 

and with dispatch, all orders 
keeps constantly on an 

elch sjate, rich tiles, sheet jiead, 
> copper, brass end 








from one roof, can 

onanother, which is not 

with any otner rcofing material. Ris te 
gach es tamnoet but prove satis 


| Apply as above. 


~ 
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Paper augings, 


T1/OLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street. between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis; Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades, marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dute’> gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, Kc. April. 1840 
- AALS 
Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
WAseINGTON Avenue and 14th stract,south side 
St. Lowis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Also Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate 
N4B.—Slitting and Planing, done here. 





Banking Gouses. 


AGE & BACON, Banking House No, 139 
Main street, St. Louis, mext door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N.B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all p»rts of the Union collected and Ex- 
ehange oy the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisce and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 


A. BENOIST & CO., bankers ang ex- 

4 change dealers, No. 33 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in aums to suit purchasers. 


OHN J. ANDERSON & CO,, bankers and 

exchange dealars on the north-west corner 

of Main and Olive streets, St.. Louis, Mo. In- 

terests paid to depositors, drafts and nutes 

collected, sight and time bills purchased and 

exchange on the easter» cities and New Or- 
feans for sale at the lowest rates, 


OKER, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
change deciers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes coliected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
tums to suit purchasers. 
UCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Ex- 
ge Dealers, Corner of Main and Chest- 

nut Streets, St. Lonis, Mo. 


Drugs. 

HARLESS, BLOW & CO., Importers and 

Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints, 

White Lead, Oils, Window Gless, Glassware, 

Perfumery, &c., Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street, 

St. Louis. Mo.—y > N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
Wax bonght at hizhest market rates. 


St. Lonis Cotton Factory. 


Bat hoe METER & Co., Manufacturers 

of &. Louis Cotton Yarn, &c¢., Importers 

and Dealers in HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 

No, 23, corner of Main & Chesaut Streets, 
t. Leuis, Mo, 


Hats & Caps. 
& RR. B. WHITTEMORE & CO., whole- 
sale dealers in Hats, Caps, Bonnets and 


Straw Goods, No. 143 Main str., St.Louis, Mo. 
UF"Cash paid for Furs and Deer Skins, 
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> *t. Louis, Mo. 


OVO 7 
Drn Goods, 


ROW, McCREERY & CO,, Wholesaie deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Lowis,; Mo, Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery; Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 








Woes, CHRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 
iV ors in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
James Woods, William T 
Christy, James C, Christy, Robert K. Woods, 
PPP LDP AAPL AP LPI LILIES 
“Sygettdondy HARRISON & VALLE, Com- 
mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill, Manufacturers, from 
the ore of the Iron Movntain, of Bar Iren. in 
all its varions shapes, Skeet Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., Ac. 
Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street. St. Louis 
DDD DAD DPD LP POD PLA LPP PEI 


Watches and Jewelry. 


Cc. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 
BWELLERS, Watch and Clock Makers, 

No, 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s House, Alarge and well selected assort- 
ment of Clocks, Watches; Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons constantly on hand and for sale low, . | 
All kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- | ~ 
ly repaired. Engraving neatly executed. The — 
highest price paid for old Gold and Silver, All - 
orders punctually attended to. 

March 1863. 








PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Winter Arrangement. 


(° and efter the 20th of October, or until | 
further notice, trains will run regularly 
Every Day, including Sundays, connecting at 
Meramec with F. Bartold’s Stages to Mav- 
chester and Ellisville, and at Franklin with 
Sanger & Co.'s stages to Jefferson City, and 
Washington, Mo., as follows, to wit: 
St.\Lovis TO FRANKLIN, 
Leave St. Louis at 9 30 A. M. 
do. do. 400 P. M. 
Arrive at Framklinat 11 15 A. M. 
do. do. 6 05 P. M. 
FRANKLIN TO St. Louis. 
Leave at 700 A. M. 
do. do. do. i 00 P.M. 
Arrive at St. Louis at 68 46 «a. M, 
de. do. do. 245 P.M. 
The above trains “ef 4 at all theway Stations. 
Omnibusses leave the Piantere’ House, on = 
Fourth street, half an hour in advance of ev- @ 
ery train, and run regularly in consection 
to and from ail the trains. : 
Passe are particulary requested to 
hase ofthe Agents, at each end of & 
© line, before taking seals in the Cars. Ex- | 
sra charge for tickets purchased in the cars. 
U. S. MATL.—Sanger & Co. will run a daily — 
line of four horse Post Coaches as follows: 
Leaving Franklin in connection with the 830 — 
A. M. train from ‘St. Louis. ‘They will ran ~ 
coaches to Jefferson City, and thence west- 
ward and{ south-westward. They will also 
run @ line of four horse Post Coaches. via Un — 
ion, to Washington. Time to Washington, — 
fos St. Louis, 7 hours; to Jefferson City, 30 
urs. 


Tickets to be procured of Sa & Co.; 7 J 
their office, under the el ee a 





street. or at the Depot of the ailroad, op 
- a AMES M. WARD, Ass’t 
Otice P. R. Rs Depot, Fourteenth streets 





